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The Gravity of the World Situation 


WE MUST NOT CLOSE OUR EYES TO THE BRUTAL FACTS 
By FRANK KNOX, Publisher, Chicago Daily News 


Delivered at the annual meeting banquet of the National Association Legions of Honor 


At Cleveland, Ohio, April 13, 1940 


T is impossible to exaggerate the gravity of the world 
situation at the present time. Certainly not in the last 
five hundred years has civilization, as we know it, and 

live it, been so threatened. The struggle now in progress is 

not merely a renewed attempt at conquest of the weak by 

the strong—although that is a part of it. It is not solely a 

fresh attempt to change, or correct, the balance of power in 

Europe, although that too is not absent. It is not primarily 

a contest over control of trade routes and the possession of 

colonies—although this frequent cause of war has played its 

part. Fundgmentally it is a clash between two irreconcilable 
systems i@iving and governing, which apparently cannot 
exist in the same world, peaceably. This is what makes this 

a different kind of war than most wars that history deals 

with. And this is why it will be fought to a conclusion, 

without compromise. It is as impossible to end the war in 

Europe by negotiation, as it was to end our war between the 

states—and for the same reason. The world, now so closely 

knit together, cannot continue to be half slave, and half free. 

It will either become all slave, or all free. This can only 

mean a long war, a war of fearful costs, and fearful suffer- 

ing, a war of exhaustion, leaving in its wake economic bank- 
ruptcy for the victors, and indescribable chaos for the van- 
quished. 

And while more than ninety per cent of our people sym- 
pathize with the democratic powers, in their fight against 
the dictator nations, and hope for their success, there is in 
the present situation little upon which to build confidence in 
Allied victory. Thus far, the advantage has all been to the 
dictator. Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and now Den- 
mark have fallen successively to German might. Finland has 
yielded to Russia's legions. Japan has overrun North China. 
The dictators have done all the scoring. In Europe, Ger- 
many still maintains supremacy in the aid and has a greater 
capacity for the production of airplanes than Britain and 
France combined. The Allied blockade has been, thus far, 
only partially effective, and German engineers are swiftly 


reorganizing Russia’s methods of production and transport 
as an aid to Germany’s economic resistance. It is fair to say 
that no sure prediction of the outcome can be made with 
safety today. It is actually giving the Allies the best of it 
to say that, on the basis of operations to date, they have a 
fifty-fifty chance of winning. 

It is when we here in America contemplate the possibility 
of a totalitarian victory that alarm blazes up over our state 
of preparedness against such a contingency. A very simple 
statement suffices to illuminate the reasons for our fears. 
Suppose Germany conquers Britain and France, could we 
contemplate German control of British and French posses- 
sions in the Caribbean area, commanding approach to the 
Panama Canal? Merely to state the question is to deny it. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the brutal fact that we live, 
at the present time, in a world where force, and force alone, 
reigns and where safety is only found in a sufficient state 
of defense to veto aggression at our expense. This is why I 
come to you tonight to talk about our nation’s defenses in 
a war-mad and war-torn world. 

But before we can intelligently discuss a satisfactory de- 
fense policy, we must define in general outline what our 
policies with respect of other nations are. We have long 
lacked a realistic definition of just what we want to promote 
in international relations, but it seems to me that one is 
slowly emerging under the stress of world-wide conflict— 
both military and idealogical. 

Nearly a hundred years ago we enunciated the doctrin 
which bears the name of President Monroe. We have suc- 
cessfully enforced acceptance of this policy by the rest of 
the world. Since its promulgation no overseas power has 
acquired territory, or political dominance in the western 
hemisphere. The Monroe Doctrine then constitutes a specific 
plank in our foreign policy. As we shall see later its enforce- 
ment has very real implications for those who seek an ade- 
quate national defense. 

As a matter of national policy we covet no additional 
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possessions anywhere. We have no aspirations for territory 
beyond our present boundaries. This definite attitude on 
territorial expansion also affects our defense program since 
it means that our military policy is one of true defense, 
since it is non-aggressive with respect of other nations. We 
will never fight an aggressive war. We will act on the 
otiensive only when that serves as our best defense against 
aggression initiated by others, 

‘These two features of an American foreign policy may 
be regarded as well established. There is yet another policy 
which may be said to be now in process of incubation. It 
has the support of an unquestioned majority of our people, 
regardless of party lines, but can hardly be regarded yet as 
an acknowledged part of our foreign policy. This is the 
policy of reciprocity in trade relations. It contemplates the 
lowering of trade barriers, and the promotion, progressively 
and aggressively, of international exchange of goods and 
services. We steadily tend toward acceptance of this doc- 
trine because, as a people, we are peace-minded, and we 
believe international trade promotes peaceful relations. Also 
since we have become a creditor nation we have been com- 
pelled to reorient our attitude toward tariffs and trade out- 
side our own borders. Pursuit of this policy also has a direct 
bearing on national defense. Now I am frankly indulging 
in a forecast of future foreign policy which I believe is by 
way of speedily becoming a part of our international atti- 
tude and, as such, will play an important part in determin- 
ing the character of our defense policy. The most casual 
observer can see that the world is torn in conflict between 
two types of government, and two schools of economy. 
Broadly speaking, one kind of government is totalitarian and 

utocratic, and the opposing sort is individual and demo- 
cratic. One school of economy is that of state socialism and 
the other is that of the full enterprise system. 

In this struggle there cannot be a vestige of doubt as to 
where both our interests and our sympathies lie. In our 
thinking and in our personal attitudes, we are overwhelm- 
ingly on the side of those who fight for freedom from dicta- 
torship, and for the preservation of free enterprise. ‘There 

already in evidence, in official quarters in the United 
States, a disposition to align this country, in its relations 
with others, with those who may be said to be devoted to 
the promotion of four freedoms! Freedom of speech. Free- 
dom of the press. Freedom of religious belief. Freedom 
from fear. 

You may say these are generalities, more applicable to do- 
mestic than to foreign policies. But don’t overlook the fact 
that the world is at war, basically, upon the question of the 
destruction, or the perpetuation, of these principles which 
underlie all human liberty. If that is true then, incontest- 
abiy, these four freedoms are involved deeply in the relations 
between nations. We will instinctively cooperate with those 
who fight for them, and as instinctively oppose those who 
would destroy them. In the not distant future an American 
spokesman, to the applause of the whole American people, 
will enunciate a doctrine expressive of our views on these 
fundamentals and thereafter there will remain no doubt as 
to where we stand as between human slavery and human 
freedom—wherever the issue is drawn. 

Here we have then the outlines of an American foreign 
policy: (a) The Monroe Doctrine. (b) No conquest of 
other countries by force of arms. (c) Promotion of reci- 
procity between nations in trade relations. (d) Cooperation 
with those who defend human freedoms and opposition for 
those who would destroy them. Around such a definition 
of American foreign policy let us turn to the particulars of 
a defense program that would effectually implement it. 

In any realistic appraisal of the future security of the 


United States two factors must be given first consideration: 
the insular geographic position of this country; and the swift 
development of modern sea and air power. Beyond all others 
these two things must have weight in planning our national 
defense. Reduced to its simplest terms, this means that we 
must take full advantage of our wide separation, by inter- 
vening oceans, from any possible enemy, or combination of 
enemies ; and provide against successful attack by sea, or air. 
Any land attack upon us is impossible so long as mastery 
of sea, or air routes to our shores remains in our hands. This 
fundamental of effective security, obviously, puts the empha- 
sis of a system of national defense first, upon a high seas fleet 
that can by its fire power, its strength of armor, and its 
speed, meet and destroy any enemy; and second, the creation 
and maintenance of an air force that will intercept and 
destroy air raiders whether launched from trans-oceanic 
bases, or from the decks of enemy carriers. This rationaliza- 
tion of our defense plans excludes the need of creating a 
huge army for the purposes of protection. After our experi- 
ence in the last world war it is simply unthinkable that we 
will ever again send overseas a great expeditionary force of 
armed men. Consequently all grandiose plans for a whole 
nation making war, with millions of soldiers in the field, and 
other millions engaged in production of arms and supplies 
for these great armies, can be dismissed as unnecessary for 
our defense. A program for an adequate army against any 
aggression aimed at our peace and security would envisage 
a regular professional army of not more than 300,000 officers 
and men, and a national guard of rising 400,000 officers and 
men, both of which are provided for in our present National 
Defense Act. 

Clear definition of our directives in providing national 
security can be summarized thus: 


1. Taking maximum advantage of our insular posi- 
tion. 


2. The swift construction of a high seas fleet, big 
enough and powerful enough to bar approach to 
our shores by any enemy, or combination of 
enemies. 


3. The creation of a reasonable air force made up of 
the latest and best models of all classes of air- 
craft, but of even greater importance than this, 
the expansion of the aircraft industry to enable it 
to turn out ships of the very latest models in large 
numbers when danger threatens. 


4. The expansion of the regular army and the 
national guard to the full quota for each under 
the present law, and the swift equipment of both 
regulars and guardsmen with modern fighting and 
mechanized material. 


This constitutes a program of national defense that will 
keep us safe from attack, that will not involve expenditures 
that will cripple our efforts to reduce taxes and encourage 
a return of prosperity, and it does not invite any disruption 
in domestic production, or the complete regimentation of the 
lives of our people. 

I have given priority in my outline for a national de- 
fense program to the immense advantage which we en- 
joy because of our insular position. England, many years 
ago, achieved security from attack by her enemies by building 
sea power sufficiently strong to prevent possible invasion. It 
was only after the invention of the airplane that this insular 
security of Great Britain was impaired. England, however, 
was separated from possible enemies in Europe only by the 
English Channel, easily spanned in force by air power. We, 
on the contrary, enjoy a security on both sides that wide 
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oceans alone can give. The only attack by airplanes of suff- 
cient significance to be considered must come from planes 
launched from the deck of naval airplane carriers. This 
means that an enemy attacking us from either Europe or 
Asia could not deliver an attack of serious dimensions unless 
he at first established control of the sea. Sea power then, 
must be our principal bulwark for security. With a high 
seas fleet strong enough to meet and defeat any possible 
enemy, an attack upon us will be so unpromising. as to be 
scarcely attempted. 

Of course, we must supplement the high seas fleet with an 
adequate air force as an auxiliary to the fleet and for the 
protection of our coasts against possible air raids. With these 
two arms of our defense—a navy and an air force—ready 
for any emergency, we can count ourselves safe, without the 
necessity of a huge standing army. Under such circum- 
stances as I have just described, our land force could be, 
with safety, confined to a small regular establishment of 
professional soldiers of the size authorized in the present 
National Defense Act, supplemented with a National Guard 
at its authorized strength of 420,000 officers and men. If 
these two components of the land forces are supplied with 
modern, mechanized equipment and organized for high mo- 
bility as well as great fire power, we shall have supplied all 
of our needs so far as land armed forces are concerned. 

There are vital details about all of these proposals which 
must not be overlooked. First, we cannot regard our insular 
position as giving us security unless we recognize, as a unit 
for common defense, the entire western world—the Western 
Hemisphere as a whole. It would be futile and fatal to con- 
tent ourselves with preventing the approach of a potential 
enemy to the actual shores of the United States, and leave 
him free to establish bases in Canada, Mexico and Central 
or South America. Under modern conditions of warfare, 
the existence of nearby bases for the maintenance in a state 
of fighting efficiency of warships, including submarines and 
airplanes, is absolutely vital. This consideration compels us, 
whether we wish to do so, or not, to include in our plans for 
defense the entire region of North and South America. This 
means a close collaboration in a military way with all of the 
independent nations that make up the Western Hemisphere. 
With substantially all of them, we already have a military 
alliance for the purposes of common defense. 

Another physical feature which has a tremendous bearing 
upon the efficiency of our high seas fleet is the Panama Canal 
and its continuous uninterrupted operation. The existence 
of this canal, which cuts through the narrow waist of the 
Western Hemisphere, literally makes possible the function- 
ing of one grand fleet of overwhelming power, no matter 
from whence danger may come; instead of two fleets in 
widely separated oceans. It is the accepted strategy of the 
American Navy to customarily station that fleet at San 
Diego on the California coast. From that point, the fleet 
may move toward the point of danger whether it comes from 
the west or from the east and arrive before the enemy. If it 
comes from the east, the fleet can cross the Isthmus through 
the Canal and meet it in full strength before the enemy is 
halfway across the Atlantic. If it comes from the west, the 
fleet can steam from San Diego to Hawaii and arrive there 
long before the enemy can reach that outpost of American 
naval power. It will be seen, therefore, how vital the Canal 
is to our safety. Its continuous operation is of such critical 
character that we cannot afford to leave anything to chance. 
The Canal, hemmed in on either side by an impenetrable 
jungle, is immune from any serious attack by land forces. 
Its coast defenses are so powerful, and have so long a range, 
that an attack on the Canal by a surface navy is out of the 
question. The sole danger to the continuous operation of the 


Canal will come from the air. To achieve complete safety 
from air attack at the Canal, we need air bases many miles 
distant from the Canal approaches. On the Atlantic side, 
we are establishing such bases on islands in the Caribbean. 
We lack similar measures of safety on the Pacific side, and 
we should waste no time in acquiring possession, peacefully, 
from Equador and Costa Rica, of the Galapagos and Cocos 
Islands, from which both airplanes and submarines may oper- 
ate against any enemy approaching the Canal from that 
direction. We have already taken every precaution on the 
Canal itself that military skill can devise. These additional 
safeguards should be provided without delay. 

We already have a magnificent fleet, the equal of any in 
the world. We are now adding to it additional units which 
when completed will give us the greatest fleet on the high 
seas. Such pre-eminence in sea power must be maintained in 
the future if we are to keep the western world secure. 

Let us turn now to the question of air protection. For us 
air power is second only to sea power as a means of safety 
from attack. If the types of fighting planes had been stabil- 
ized to the degree which is true of surface ships, we could 
proceed with our present productive capacity to turn out 
an air fleet in sufficient numbers to maintain air supremacy 
over any possible enemy that might attack us in the air, but 
it is not as simple as that. Aeronautics is a new science and 
the methods of war in the air are constantly changing. We 
could readily turn out thousands of ships of an accepted 
model today, only to find when attack came, the whole fleet 
was helpless before a much smaller number of superior 
ships. It seems to me that a wise program of air defense 
would provide for a moderate number of war planes of the 
various types of the very latest present models, and the 
prompt establishment and expansion of research laboratories 
and experimental flying fields which would constantly add to 
our knowledge and skill in air warfare. Along with this, by 
every legitimate means, we should do as we are doing— 
encourage the manufacture and sale of airplanes to other 
nations to the end that our productive capacity for planes 
would be increased rapidly and steadily. Under these cir- 
cumstances, under the threat of possible danger, our entire 
productive capacity in airplane manufacture could be turned 
to production in large numbers of the very latest models of 
air-ships. Today, we excel all other nations in the quality 
and efficiency of our air-ships. We have no reason to doubt 
that we could maintain this supremacy. We are rapidly de- 
veloping the productive capacity to turn out ships in great 
numbers, and the swift growth of private aviation insures 
that these plants will be kept busy, even if war should cease. 

The ideal then, with respect to air defense, is the mainte- 
nance of an air fleet of reasonable proportions, the constant 
training of pilots, and the encouragement of increased ca- 
pacity for production by airplane factories. If we do this, 
we shall be safe against any foe from the sky. 

With respect to land forces, our safety requires the mainte- 
nance of large garrisons of picked troops at Hawaii in the 
Pacific, and at the Panama Canal. That portion of the 
regular army stationed in the United States should be con- 
centrated in a small number of strategic points, for two 
reasons: First, for training purposes to enable high ranking 
officers to be trained in the command of large bodies of 
troops, and second, in order to provide for swift mobiliza- 
tion and prompt transfer to any point of danger. A very 
considerable portion of the continental army of the United 
States should be organized into a highly mobile army of suf- 
ficient size to cooperate fully with the Navy in its mission 
of protecting any portion of the entire Western Hemisphere 
from enemy occupation. The present system of small gar- 
risons scattered over the entire country should be abandoned 
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and the troops concentrated, for the reasons that I have as- 
signed above. The Indian wars which produced this curious 
dispersion of the army ended long ago and only local politics 
has prevented its correction. Politics must yield to national 
safety. 

Let me at this point destroy a popular bogeyman. In or- 
der to provide us with security against attack, it is not neces- 
sary to create a military force of great size requiring large 
numbers of men. Such a navy as I have decribed, adequately 
manned, would not require a personnel—commissioned and 
enlisted—of more than 300,000 men, including the air forces 
of the navy. A regular army of 300,000 men would also 
include the officers and men, of an adequate army air force. 
Thus there would be withdrawn permanently from produc- 
tive activities the meager total of only 600,000 men, out of 
something like 50 million wage earners. About 1 per cent 
of our man power. The National Guard of 420,000 men 
are not properly soldiers at all. They are patriotic civilians 
who devote their leisure time to training as soldiers. They 
are only withdrawn from active civilian life when war actu- 
ally threatens. There is then, no possible reason for the 
assumption of a need of vast armies comprising millions of 


men, in the field, and other millions of men and women en- 
gaged in providing the munitions and the supplies for the 
soldiers. Even less necessary would be the proposed arrange- 
ment for a complete regimentation of business and people in 
a time of emergency. The business of protecting our coun- 
try against military attack from abroad need not conjure up 
visions of an entire nation under arms. We can be safe 
without it. Providence has given us the means to keep our 
enemies at arms length. If we will exercise common pru- 
dence and common sense, and never be deluded by pacifist 
clamor into weakening our sea power, or emasculating our 
air force, or failing to provide our small, professional army 
with the very latest and best equipment to be had, we can 
always be safe and we can live our own lives, under our 
own pattern, practicing those freedoms for which our scheme 
of government was devised, and maintaining the integrity 
of our institutions in the face of any powerful enemy that 
may challenge us. 

I give you a United States devoted to peace, not covetous 
of any other nation’s possessions, enjoying the liberties God 
meant man to enjoy, but withal, strong enough, in a world 
where might rules to make our rights respected. 


Unity of the Americas 


WE ARE DETERMINED TO LIVE IN PEACE 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered to the Pan American Union at Washington, April 15, 1940 


N the year 1890, on April 14, and without fanfare or 

trumpets, an inter-American conference unanimously 

adopted a resolution providing that “there shall be 
formed by the countries represented in this conference an 
association under the title of the International Union of 
American Republics.” 

The tasks of the new organization were simple. They 
were to collect and distribute commercial information, to 
publish a bulletin, to provide trade information and to carry 
forward the work of promoting sound business relations. 

But behind these prosaic words there was the driving 
force of a great American conception which had been gather- 
ing headway for sixty years. 

The idea originated in the mind of Simon Bolivar; and 
a kindly history has preserved for us the draft he had written 
in 1825, sketching his purpose and objective. 

His aim was peace for the Americas. His hope was that 
the American example might eventually give peace to the 
entire world. His plan was stated in a single, brilliant sen- 
tence: “The New World takes shape in the form of inde- 
pendent nations, all joined by a common law which would 
control their foreign relations and offer them the stabilizing 
force of a general and permanent congress.” The result, as 
you know, was the calling of the conference of Panama in 


1826. ' 
CoopERATIVE PEACE PROCLAIMED 


At that time it took bold minds even to dream of uni- 
versal peace. And yet the Congress of Panama gave clear 
expression to precisely that aspiration. Before that time 
there had been but two systems of peace known to the world. 
One of them had been the peace of universal conquest, which 
Rome had achieved and lost and which Napoleon had vainly 
endeavored to imitate. The other was the dangerous and 
temporary peace of balance of power—which even in 1826 
was plainly no permanent solution. 

At the Congress of Panama the American nations pro- 


claimed the ideal of a cooperative peace; the peace of free 
equals, freely agreeing to settle whatever differences might 
arise among them by none but pacific means—determined to 
cooperate with each other for the greater good of all. 

Never before had any group of nations been asked to 
renounce the splendors of indefinite conquest, and to achieve 
their true grandeur by peaceful cooperation. Yet that was 
precisely what the Americans were considering. 

The dream of Bolivar was not realized at the Congress 
of Panama. But it did remain a hope, an inspiration. To 
the writers, the poets, the dreamers, who kept the ideal of 
cooperative peace alive through the imperialist nineteenth 
century we owe an everlasting debt of gratitude. 

In spite of several attempts to bring to a realization 
the ideal of inter-American unity, more than six decades 
went by before the seed began to grow. I am proud of the 
fact that on that occasion the initiative came from the United 
States. In 1888 President Cleveland approved an act of 
Congress authorizing him to call a conference of the Amer- 
ican countries in order that there might be worked out a 
peaceful plan for the settling of disagreements and disputes 
and a means of encouraging such reciprocal relations as 
would benefit all. 

It was that inter-American conference, fifty years ago, that 
set up the International Union of the American Republics, 
the anniversary of which we are observing today. In open- 
ing the conference James G. Blaine expressed its high pur- 
pose in the following words: 


“We believe that a spirit of justice, of common and 
equal interest between the American States, will leave no 
room for an artificial balance of power like unto that 
which has led to wars abroad and drenched Europe in 
blood.” 


Fifty years of unremitting effort have brought our repub- 
lics far along the road that leads to this goal. Today, as 
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never before, our nations have reason to appreciate the fruits 
of that progress. For today we are again face to face with 
the old problem. 

Universal and stable peace remains a dream. War, more 
horrible and destructive than ever, has laid its blighting 
hand on many parts of the earth. Peace among our Amer- 
ican nations remains secure because of the instruments we 
have succeeded in creating. They embody, in great measure 
at least, the principles upon which, I believe, enduring peace 
must be based throughout the world. 


Nations LIBERATED From FEAR 


Peace reigns today in the Western Hemisphere because 
our nations have liberated themselves from fear. No nation 
is truly at peace if it lives under the shadow of coercion or 
invasion. By the simple process of agreeing that each nation 
shall respect the integrity and independence of the others, the 
New World has freed itself of the greatest and simplest 
cause of war. Self-restraint and the acceptance of the equal 
rights of our neighbors as an act of effective will has given 
us the peace we have had, and will preserve that peace so 
long as we abide by this ultimate moral law. 

Peace reigns among us today because we have agreed, as 
neighbors should, to mind our own businesses. We have 
renounced, each and all of us, any right to intervene in each 
other’s domestic affairs, recognizing that free and independ- 
ent nations must shape their own destinies and find their 
own ways of life. 

Peace reigns among us today because we have resolved to 
settle any dispute that should arise among us by friendly 
negotiation in accordance with justice and equity, rather 
than by force. We have created effective machinery for this 
purpose and we have demonstrated our willingness to have 
full recourse to that method. 

Peace reigns among us because we have recognized the 
principle that only through vigorous and mutually bene- 
ficial international economic relations can each of us have 
adequate access to materials and opportunities necessary to 
a rising level of economic well-being for our peoples. In 
every practicable way we are seeking to bring this vital 
principle to its realization. 


NaTIons UNIFIED BY Mora OrpDER 


We of this hemisphere have no need to seek a new inter- 
national order; we have already found it. This was not won 
by hysterical outcries or violent movements of troops. We 
did not stamp out nations, capture governments, or uproot 
innocent people from the homes they had built. We did not 
invent absurd doctrines of race supremacy, or claim dictator- 
ship through universal revolution. 

The inter-American order was not built by hatred and 
terror. It has been paved by the endless and effective work 
of men of good will. We have built a foundation for the 
lives of hundreds of millions. We have unified these lives 
by a common devotion to a moral order. 

The cooperative peace in the Western Hemisphere was 


not created by wishing; and it will require more than words 
to maintain it. In this association of nations, whoever 
touches any one of us touches all of us. We have only 
asked that the world go with us in the path of peace. But 
we shall be able to keep that way open only if we are pre- 
pared to meet force with force if challenge is ever made. 

Today we can have no illusions. Old dreams of universal 
empire are again rampant. We hear of races which claim 
the right of mastery. We learn of groups which insist they 
have the right to impose their way of life on other nations. 
We encounter economic compulsions shrewdly devised to 
force great areas into political spheres of influence. 

All of this is not of mere academic interest. We know 
that what happens in the Old World directly and power- 
fully affects the peace and well-being of the new. It was 
for this very reason that we have adopted procedures that 
enable us to meet any eventuality. 


Traces CoursE oF AGREEMENTS 


At Buenos Aires we agreed that we would consult, should 
our peace be threatened. At Lima we agreed to stand to- 
gether to defend and maintain the absolute integrity of every 
American nation from any attack, direct or indirect, from 
beyond the seas. At Panama we worked out ways and means 
for keeping war away from this hemisphere. I pray God 
that we shall not have to do more than that; but should it 
be necessary, I am convinced that we should be wholly suc- 
cessful. The inner strength of a group of free people is 
irresistible when they are prepared to act. 

In my conception, the whole world now is struggling to 
find the basis of its life in coming centuries. 

I affirm that that life must be based on positive values. 

The value of love will always be stronger than the value 
of hate, since any nation or group of nations which employs 
hatred eventually is torn to pieces by hatred within itself. 

The value of a belief in humanity and justice is always 
stronger than the value of belief in force, because force at 
last turns inward and if that occurs each man or group of 
men is finally compelled to measure his strength against his 
own brother. 

The value of truth and sincerity is always stronger than 
the value of lies and cynicism. No process has yet been in- 
vented which can permanently separate men from their 
hearts and consciences, or can prevent them from seeing the 
results of their ideas as time rolls by. You cannot make men 
believe that a way of life is good when it spreads poverty, 
misery, disease and death. Men cannot be everlastingly loyal 
unless they are free. 

We acclaim today the symbol of fifty years of the Amer- 
ican way. We are determined to continue on that way in 
friendship. We are determined that our mutual relations be 
built upon honor and good faith. We are determined to live 
in peace and to make that peace secure. We are determined 
to follow the path of free peoples to a civilization worthy of 
free men. 


War as a Symptom of Our Social Crisis 


A PENALTY MAN HAS TO PAY FOR THE TYPE OF CULTURE HE HAS CREATED 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK, Associate Professor of Political Science and Sociology, Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 
Delivered for the Eastern Sociological Society, at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J., April 27, 1940 


The search for some reasonable answers is, and will be, 
one of the chief pre-occupations of mankind. But in his 
desperate search for somebody or something on which to 
pin the blame for starting the wars, man has wasted a great 


HAT are the main causes of the current World 

War? Why, in spite of all the earnest praying of 

millions of people for peace, have we drifted into 
another series of declared and undeclared wars? 
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deal of effort in proving his theories on the causation of 


such conflict. Each of these theories has some merit, but 
each has failed by its very simplicity to provide a scientific 
explanation of that extremely complex phenomenon. 

From the sociological point of view, it can safely be stated 
that there are two basic reasons (in addition, of course, to 
others) why the average observer has been unable to com- 
prehend war, as a cause and an effect, in its complex, empiric 
sociological aspects. In the first place, much of our social 
thinking, in spite of our advance in empiric knowledge, is 
still obscured by all kinds of myths based on “wishful think- 
ing.” It is pretty generally acknowledged that the highest 
goal of the social sciences is to describe the social word 
around us “as is,” rather than as it “ought to be.” Funda- 
mentally, no cure can be lasting under false pretenses. If 
you go to a physician, who diagnoses your ailment as a kind 
of tuberculosis, the starting point of your cure depends on 
his analysis of your tubercular condition ‘“‘as is’”—and only 
then steps can be taken to make your condition as “it ought 
to be.” But since it is always easier to view the troublesome 
world around us as it “ought to be,” wishful thinking has 
always had the upper hand over the scientists’ attempt to 
describe the social reality as it actually exists. From this 
point of view, all the phenomena of war have been hidden 
under the topheavy legalistic philosophical and moralistic 
judgments. The legalist has been particularly outstanding 
offender in this respect by his insistence that social processes 
can be directed by freezing them into legalistic definitions. 
The result has been that our post-war relations have been 
viewed as they “ought to be,” and the cold-blooded reality 
has been lost in legal fictions. In the “good old days,” wars 
were wars. We knew what we meant, with some precision, 
when we talked of neutrality, embargoes, intervention. A 
pirate was a pirate, and he flew the Jolly Roger, not the 
anonymous and submerged flag of Rome. A battle was a 
battle, not a pacification operation, and when we created a 
machine gun, we did not call it a baby carriage. But, today 
we have fictions which are not ornaments to policy but 
the basis and expression of policy—fictions which embrace 
whole phases of international relations. In picking and choos- 
ing these fictions, we may begin with the “independence”’ of 
Manchukuo; carry on “with the stiff upper lip and all that” 
in terms of the fiction of the American Neutrality Act; the 
fiction of Soviet democracy; and end with the way Japan 
is restoring “order” in China in order “to preserve peace,” 
since the war between the two yellow states is undeclared 
as vet. 

The second major difficulty confronting those studying 
war is the eternal tendency of the average man, as well as 
of the learned scholar, to provide one, single, all-embracing 
explanation, one simple “cause” of a social phenomena. In 
that respect there is very little difference between the blasé 
and historic approach of Spengler and the way in which a 
simple farmer blames the sickness of his cow on God’s ill- 
will. 

From that point of view, one is willing to go as far as 
to state, brutally but not carelessly, that among the causes 
of our current wars may be listed mankind’s predominant 
wishful thinking for peace (since the peace can be achieved, 
as far as Hitler and his counterparts are concerned, but not 
daring to oppose the slightest whims of such dictators) and 
the way we go about working for peace will come by doing 
something about such simple, single and few “causes” as 
Hitlerism, the granting of more “Lebensraum” to have-not 
nations, by defining “aggression,” or by just praying for 
peace. 

The tragic aspect of the sociological explanation is that its 
analysis of war as a social phenomenon explodes all simple 





explanations and indicates the extreme complexity of its 
causation. But let us look at some of them, particularly as 
symptoms of our current social crisis. 

We must remember, first of all, with Conte, that the 
transitions from one social order into another has always 
been accompanied by definite periods of unrest, a sort of 
inter-regnum of anarchism, which can last for several gen- 
erations. No one alive today can escape the realization that 
he is living through one of the greatest crises of history. 
Certain landmarks loom out of the past to point the zig-zag 
course of human history; the coming of the barbarians and 
the fall of the Roman Empire; the long darkness and the 
thirteenth century dawn of modern civilization; the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation; the political revolutions of the 
eighteenth century; and the Industrial Revolution of the 
nineteenth. These were periods when the ferment of change 
reached the boiling point. Certainly ours is such a period. 
Never since the moving finger began to write, have the pages 
of the chronicle been so crowded and overwritten as during 
the past three decades. This revolutionary epoch which we 
live in shows, furthermore, one definite characteristic that 
all other transitional periods have always shown—that char- 
acteristic expressed in violent struggles which we term “war.” 

Sociologically speaking, what are the basic elements of 
this war crisis? By the concept of “crisis” we understand 
the deterioration of the fundamental functions of the social 
organism. What are these fundamental functions? We need 
to be aware that society is nothing static, but that it is a 
process, a complex system of co-ordinated functions directed 
to the fulfillment of certain tasks, given partly by the rela- 
tions of this society to other social groups, and partly by 
the relations concerned mainly with its internal processes. 
We speak here, of course, of society not as a totalitarian 
unit, but of individual, concrete societies, bound together by 
the combination of force and ideologies—the states. Those 
states are now carrying on organized conflict since our period 
of history is a period of anarchy wherein all values are in a 
state of flux, contradicting and fighting each other. This 
anarchy is particularly obvious in international relations, and 
we are told over and over again that the basic cause can be 
traced directly to the Peace Treaties of 1919. 

Notice, first of all, that a majority of the participants in 
World War I did not really know what they were fighting 
for. They were satisfied by several glittering slogans which 
intimated that the war was being fought over some ethical 
myth, or to preserve this or that civilization. That so many 
historians have destroyed such ideological pretenses, proves 
our contention here. For that very reason the peace treaties 
were unsatisfactory, since, down in the deep heart of hearts, 
mankind did not really know why the “Great Parade” 
started. With the enthusiasm of victory worn off, the people 
recognized that their emotional as well as material values 
were destroyed because of reasons hidden under such glitter- 
ing generalities as “the self-determination of small nations,” 
“to make the world safe for democracy,” etc. These very 
principles had to be violated in actual application. Hence, 
the peace treaties were worked out in the atmosphere of un- 
certainty which was intensified in proportion as their execu- 
tion became more difficult. 

What were these peace treaties in themselves? They were 
a hash of numerous, quite contradictory concepts. Basically 
the treaty makers wanted to realize the principles of na- 
tionalism as formulated in the 19th and the early 20th cen- 
tury; but, in many cases, they had to violate these principles 
when the borderline of the new states were finally deter- 
mined. Then they expressed the norms which are considered 
the foundation of our civilization, but which are propounded 
in mutually contradictory forms. There was, first of all, 
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the legalistic idea of reparation for the damages done, and 
of the organized world order in general, and secondly, the 
idealism of Wilsonian humanitarianism. Actually no one 
principle achieved predominance over any other. The na- 
tionalist, the legalist, and the homo economicus each had 
something to say but none was able to impose his basic 
ideas on the new state system in 1920. But these basic ideas 


were not new in 1919. They held sway long before World 


War I. 

It thus appears that the origin of the World War crisis 
cannot be found in the years 1914 or 1918, but in the history 
preceding it, in the crises preceding the crisis of 1914, which 
had separated the nationalistic othnocentrism from religious 
universalism, power politics from the ideals of international 
cooperation, and moral and humanitarian principles and the 
classic economic principles from the needs of the growing 
interdependence of the world. The World War was, there- 
fore, rooted in the fact that the development of the dominant 
ideologies had not permitted the integration or the domina- 
tion of one ideology over all other competing ideologies. 

Legally, World War I was ended by the Versailles Treaty 
of 1919. But sociologically speaking, it continued indefinitely. 
The immediate post-war years were really only armistice 
years at best. World War II was approaching actuality 
long before 1939. The social causes were indestructibly con- 
nected with the pre-1914 cause. But the anarchy preceding 
1914 was infantile when compared to the anarchy preceding 
1939. From early in 1938 until September 1, 1939, crisis 
after crisis piled up on one another at an ever-accelerating 
rate. 

Today Europe (as well as every other place where war 
is going on in its most violent stages) is being transformed 
under our very eyes. All the ideological pillars upon which 
Europe’s and the world’s culture is based are weakening. 
Liberalism, democracy, and free trade, rationalism and the 
dignity of human life, commonly thought of as the deter- 
mining directive lines of progress, are defended in some places 
and even more frequently proclaimed as a heresy elsewhere. 
This chaos is being settled (or rather unsettled) today by 
another war being fought to decide between two main 
trends: one favoring the return to the older forms of life, 
and the other experimenting with the new realities and hop- 
ing to survive on the wreckage of the old ideological struc- 
ture. Briefly stated, it is a fight between the extremist 
aspects of nationalism versus internationalism, between hu- 
manitarian values versus the totalitarian disregard of all 
human values. The trouble is that, fundamentally, the ideo- 
logica! bases on which civilization rested have been shaken 
and no new foundations have yet been constructed. We are 
thrust ahead into the unknown and, unlike the French think- 
ers of a century and a half ago, we know that “a general 
going back is out of the question.” 

We must go forward, yet we do not see the way. 

This war anarchy has its relation to the crisis apparent 
in internal state politics. The main function of politics is 
its synthetic capacity, which is to equalize and adjust in use- 
ful compromises, all forms of social activity. But, as all 
creative forms of human life are undergoing crises, politics, 
then, cannot produce anything acceptable and settled, and 
hence politics is also in its critical stage. The resulting social 
uncertainties produce regimes which are anything but peace- 
ful regimes and which, fundamentally, are actually war, ad- 
ditional symptoms of our critical times. 

Tacitus has British chieftains say of the Romans, in the 
popular version, ““They make a desert and they call it 
peace.” The chief contribution of Mussolini, Hitler and 


Stalin to our series of crises is the autocratic state which 
uses all the features of militaristic warfare for its existence; 









their main contribution to political theory is the idea of 
progress through internal and international wars. 

If in the old sense, politics means civic life, in modern 
dictatorships the mentality is a war mentality. The case 
goes far beyond the externals of military organization and 
drill, banners, uniforms, parades, salutes, leaders, war-cries, 
challenges, and defiances. Theirs is the system of permanent 
mobilization. It is life on war-footing. 

When war breaks out the democratic people tend to an- 
nounce that politics are adjourned and the party system is 
suspended for the duration of the crisis. Our modern dic- 
tatorships have discarded the party system altogether. In the 
stress of war the democracies abdicate their basic liberties. 
Dictatorships have as their basic principle the destruction 
of the historic liberties of the individual. In wartime the 
democracies acquiesce in what is virtually a suspension of 
the reign of law. The national interest becomes the sole 
criterion of official conduct as long as the enemy is figura- 
tively at the gate. In the autocratic states the national inter- 
est as interpreted by the leader is the sold criterion at all 
times. No rules by decree. In peace we spend as much as 
we can afford, or at least try to; in war we spend whatever 
is called for. In the autocratic state, popular sacrifice is 
put on the eternal war-footing. Privation under this system 
becomes ipso facto heroic, as it does in wartime with free 
peoples. 

It is not accident that the dictatorships use a militarist 
vocabulary to describe actions which in free countries we 
regard as peace activities. Democracies stimulate wheat 
growing by bounties and tariffs, but dictators fight the 
“Battle of the Wheat.” Democracies build tractor factories, 
but dictatorships hurl their Shock Brigades into the trenches 
on the Tractor Front. The autocratic state is always on its 
toes against the enemy within and outside its gates. The 
war which such a state is always fighting is a civil war. 

Autocracy today, therefore, is a permanent war system con- 
cerned with internal and international foes. Such armed 
camps then, superficially at least, have the singleness of 
purpose, the swift efficiency, the crisp discipline of the military 
method geared up to the aims of the dictators, in order that 
they may fish in the muddy international crises. Although 
the partisans who are now fighting for the mastery of the 
modern world wears shirts of different colors, their weapons 
are drawn from the same armory, their doctrines are varia- 
tions of the same theme, and they go forth to battle singing 
the same tune with slightly different words. Their weapons 
are the coercive, war-like direction of the life and labor of 
mankind. Their doctrine pre-supposes that disorder and 
misery can be overcome by more and more war-like measures. 
Their promise is that through the war-power of the state 
men can be made happy. In the name of progress, men whe 
call themselves Communists, Socialists, Fascists, Nationalists, 
Progressives, and even Liberals, are holding that govern- 
ment with its instruments of war must, by telling the people 
how they shall live, direct the course of civilization and fix 
the shape of things to come. This is the dogma which all the 
prevailing dogmas presuppose. Though despotism is no 
novelty in human affairs, it is probably true that at no time 
in twenty-five hundred years has any western government 
claimed for itself a war jurisdiction over men’s lives com- 
parable with that which is officially attempted in the totali- 
tarian states. Yet it is governmental coercion that is creating 
the very chaos it purports to conquer. The consequence of 
collectivism must be regimentation, censorship, despotism, 
and impoverishment, all tending to militarism, and finally 
war. This very militarism of social processes is a cause as 
well as a result of our social disorganization, inherent in the 
striving of our contemporary authoritarian systems to 
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achieve internal stability, resembling a state of siege, by the 
determined policies unsettling the established order all around 
them. These contradictions and paradoxes indicate that war 
is not only an outgrowth of the over-accelerating changes in 
our social institutions, and therefore the result of social 
causes, but also the result of man’s irrationality. Modern man 
is frequently a genius in dealing with the physical and ex- 
ternal world, but often a driveling idiot when dealing with 
himself and with his relations with his fellows. 

Our war crises can also be traced to the disruption of our 
social equilibrium. Man is not only unable to determine the 
sense of striving and the sense of direction of his definite 
social goals, but he has also lost that culture which demands 
a certain balance of material and spiritual values, and he 
has lost the sense of an obligation to something not our- 
selves. We do not mean here any mixture of superstition 
and man self-worship on which the modern dictatorships 
rest. Every culture must have its ultimate aim in spiritual 
values. We do not imply by the “spiritual” something the 
wearing of a little mustache or an infantile frown, the 
commandment to bully the weak and the helpless, making a 
_ creed of the ethics of the jungle: but super-individual, super- 

national, humanitarian values which would check the anti- 
social tendencies of our times. In the nineteenth century, 
theorists of violence, such as Nietziche and George Sorel had 
created among certain numbers of ideologists a state of mind, 
hostile to everything which, for 2000 years had been the 
humane ideal. It is in these doctrines of violence common to 
the extremists of right and left, that war has its fertile 
ground. Related to it is the common assumption that man is 
sovereign in his spiritual values and refuses to accept any 
super-natural (or shall we call it “divine”) ideology of life. 
Hence no rules are imposed on him in his tribal warfare on 
others, and the system of warfare has, in fact, became an 
‘end in itself. 

Approach this trend from the standpoint of the accent on 
the growth of state power, with a parallel development in 
the acceleration of the growth of the military and desperate 
struggle for the control of power, within the state and in- 
ternationally, and you are bound to conclude that in the 
current scheme of social values the extreme kind of politics, 
warfare, has been assigned the supreme rank, the value of 
all values. Instead of power being an instrument for the 
attainment of all-human (and however vague they may be) 
values, human values have become an instrument for the at- 
tainment of power. By rendering all human values sub- 
servient to the supreme end of power, all human institutions 
have become subordinated to the politics of warfare. The 
state and politics have become our modern god. 

Interconnected with this trend is ideological overemphasis 
on the acquisition of material goods as the source of “happi- 


ness’ —of the kind so well described in Lynd’s Middletown in 
Transition. Since our whole economic system is based on 
competition and the insistence that any reasonable person 
must strive for the ever-growing consumption of the ever- 
accelerating production of goods, we can see here another 
kind of warfare, which penetrates all spheres of internal and 
international life and which is connected inseparably with 
the structure of our modern culture. Related to this is our 
ideological insistence that the ever-accelerating tempo of 
daily life speeded up by the ever-growing number of inven- 
tions, the fastness with which we can shoot, jump, travel, 
hear and see, further and particularly faster, is real “prog- 
ress.” 

This type of “business ideology” shades off into the war 
mentality of those who believe in the creation of a perfect 
world by proletarian action, that a new golden age will 
dawn for mankind, after a period of necessary violence, be 
it revolution or war. Because of such particular class or 
race ideologies, men cut one another’s throats, asphyxiate 
one another, and willingly undergo the most horrible tor- 
ments. We cannot but come to a tragic conclusion; that 
war is a cause as well as a result of the transitory state of 
all culture patterns around us. The latest phase of man’s 
cultural development is his effort to disrupt the most stable 
elements of that culture: the concepts of human personality, 
the institutions, the doctrines, the social hierarchies. We 
pride ourselves in our contempt of that which is not chang- 
ing, and we admire everything that is on the move, which 
is changing. This movement, in its lack of solidarity and 
general incoherence explains, I believe, today’s wars. War 
is, therefore, inherent in our culture pattern and will stay 
with us for a long time. It is one of the penalties that man 
has to pay for the type of culture he has created and which 
he admires so much. 

Remedies? One even does not dare to enumerate them. 
With our belief that education or public forum discussions 
can solve “everything,” it might be preferable to give hope 
to the inarticulate masses by leaving the problem to the indi- 
viduals and groups who—as we indicated at the beginning 
of our discussion—offer simple and easy solutions, and thus 
often achieve the distinction of helping war-mongers. 

We may look forward to some comparatively safe period 
of civilization only when men will be able to reduce the 
violent processes of conflicts to the more civilized methods 
of competition; when they will desist from insisting on 
clearing away the ruins of old systems too rapidly; when 
they will painfully set about reconstructing the institutions 
which they have destroyed; and when they will realize that 
peace must, in the first place, be a general peace, i. e., must 
refer to all departments of social life, international as well 
as internal. 


Let’s Clean Up the Democratic Party 


THE WAY OUT OF OUR VALLEY OF DESPAIR 
By GENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON, Political Commentator and Formerly Director of the N.R.A. 
Before the National Democratic Club of New York, April 6, 1940 


E are met to honor Thomas Jefferson, the father 
W of the Democratic party. I'll bet he would be 
glad to see many of you but I doubt if he would 
recognize what passes for sons of his in Washington. For 


old times’ sake I’m glad to foregather with anybody who 
ever even used to be a Democrat. But I marvel at being 


asked to speak to a Democratic Club. Gee Whiz!—I’m 
a Democrat. 

You ought to ask such battle-scarred party veterans as 
Harold Ickes and Henry Wallace, who probably never 
voted the Democratic ticket in their lives before 1932— 
and maybe not then—or the vaudeville team of Corcoran 
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and Cohen who, if they did support the party before 1932, 
were not important enough or responsible enough to have 
it make any difference. My information is that they were 
Hooverites. 

But you asked for this. I didn’t. You were specifically 
warned when I was asked to come here that I am not a 
linguist. I can only talk like a Democrat and not like the 
mangled whatizitz made over by the bright young men 
of the Washington palace guards. 

I couldn’t express my idea of what has happened to the 
Democratic party any more plainly that I did in a recent 
column: 

“There used to be a Jeffersonian-Jacksonian Democratic 
Party which was usually a majority. It consisted mainly of 
the agricultural South and West as a balance to the industrial 
East plus what it could win in the East. It was organized 
not to exploit but to prevent exploitation—not to regulate 
but to prevent regulation. It sought to direct fundamental 
national policy rather than to force handouts from the 
Federal Treasury. If it was against anything, it was that. 
Its foremost slogan was: ‘Equal opportunity for all; special 
privileges for none’. 

“That grouping in the first half of the last century was 
almost unbeatable. Then the Civil War came. It split 
the West from the South and poured so much blood and 
bitterness into the wound that for two generations western 
farmers voted for Republican high tariffs against their own 
interests, largely because the South was against the tariff. 
All the Republicans had to do was to go out to the great 
open spaces, wave the bloody shirt and orate about Mother, 
Bible, Home and Flag, and the farmers forgot their inter- 
ests and voted the regular ticket. 

“That split made the Democrats generally a minority 
party until 1932 when the reunion of the West and South 
was accomplished largely on the Democratic promise of 
adequate farm relief. The Republicans had been leaning 
in that direction, too, but they were not quick enough. Mr. 
Roosevelt swept the prairies on a policy of recreating the 
majority South-and-West party of Jefferson and Jackson. 

“New advisers flocked around him. Many were not 
Democrats but they knew which side was up for them. 
They reasoned that western agriculture alone was too 
weak a reed to lean upon—that it was Republican by 
heredity and could be taken back by G.O.P. promises as 
it was taken away by Democratic promises. 

“They invented the idea of building upon the basic 
Democratic minority, especially the Solid South, by organ- 
izing and attracting thru Federal handouts, every discon- 
tented group in the country—regardless of previous po- 
litical leanings, regardless of general policy, regardless of 
anything but political power and victory. They took the 
negroes, the unemployed, part of labor, part of agriculture, 
the Townsendites and the organized so-called Youth 
groups—all the pressure blocs who are in politics for them- 
selves first and the country afterward. They took them 
and they can keep them as long as they can subsidize them 
out of the public treasury or until somebody else promises 
to subsidize them more. It is like the Cave of Adullam 
where King David of Jerusalem once hid and, according 
to Holy Writ, ‘Every one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt and every one that was discontented 
gathered themselves to him and he became a Captain over 
them.’ From there they raided the rest of the people. These 
are the Adullamites and not the chosen Democratic people 
and I warn you right now that I am not an Adullamite. 

“Tt is a strange collection whose divergent demands have 
created the incredible inconsistencies of this Administration. 
Grouped together, these organized discontents could never 






alone win any election, but added to the South, which is 
in political bondage to the Democrats, they swing the 
balance handsomely—notwithstanding that almost every 
policy forced by this grouping is such a contradiction of 
traditional Democratic principles that neither Thomas 
Jefferson nor Andrew Jackson could recognize it stripped 
to the buff in a nudist colony. 

“It is formidable while it can be kept in line but it is 
in no true sense a political party. It is a monstrous dema- 
gogic contraption, assembled with hairpins and haywire 
and stuck together with spit.” 

I am not here pleading that the Democratic party dig up 
the bones of Andy Jackson and go back to all the Demo- 
cratic policies of 1835. I fervently agree with Thomas 
Jefferson who said, “You may as well expect a man to wear 
still the coat that fitted him as a boy as that civilized 
society should ever remain under the regimen of its bar- 
barous ancestors.” 

I want to see the Democratic party keep ahead of the 
necessity for social legislation. In a twelve-year fight, I 
helped to invent and sell to it the idea—the necessity—of 
granting economic equality for agriculture. Maybe my 
old Blue Eagle was no aquiline Joe Louis. He certainly 
was picked to death by a sick chicken. But he first put 
into effect almost every principal social advance of this 
Administration—maximum hours and minimum wages, 
abolition of sweat-shops and child-labor, collective bar- 
gaining and independent labor representation, a tribunal 
rather than conflict to settle labor disputes and an effort, 
at least, to inject some decency into the welter of cut- 
throat methods in industrial and commercial competition. 

Those things were in the Bible of the liberalism of the 
old Democratic party—the Chicago platform. I am there- 
fore not here to apologize to so-called Fourth New 
Deal “liberals” for either the true party or myself being 
reactionary. Our party always was the liberal party in 
this country. Democrats invented and did these things and 
every other social advance while Fourth New Dealocrats 
talked about them. But none of these early doings of neces- 
sary things tried to set class against class in this country, 
to wreck the economic system that made this country great, 
to build up any crazy-quilt Cave of Adullam_ political 
monstrosity by federal handouts to quiet the complaints of 
every discontented group in the nation. 

I object to that for two of many reasons. In the first 
place the way to satisfy discontent is to remove the causes— 
not to lard its symptoms with subsidies. In the second 
place, neither our political nor our economic system can 
long endure the cost of billions of annual handouts to 
purchase dissident groups and to make the nation safe for 
the Democratic party. 

We have spread rich salve on the symptoms of our di- 
sease but, as to every single cause of discontent, we have 
improved not one. Agriculture still remains in the eco- 
nomic dog-house with its condition impaired rather than 
improved. Unemployment, which is the prime cause of 
all the other separate discontents, remains at about the 
same despairing figure. I go a step further. I think that 
the very cost and uncertainty of this method of salving 
symptoms has prevented and delayed a cure. The cure is 
for our business system to go back into normal activity. 
That salve has cost us 20 billions and increased our debt 
and taxes to a danger point. There is no relief in sight. 
That debt, those taxes and this political program of further 
spending, debt, taxes, class hatred and continued threat to 
the very basis of our tried and proved economic system— 
these evils are of themselves the proximate and removable 
cause of our national distress. Their removal is the cure 
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of that distress and of every important discontent for 
which we have opened the Federal Treasury, mortgaged 
our future, and made our lagging economic failure a re- 
proach and a laughing stock for most of the world. 

This disastrous approach to such a problem is utterly 
inconsistent with every traditional principle of the true 
Democratic party. Never in the history of politics was 
there a simpler, sounder or more honest political platform 
than that adopted in Chicago in 1932. It was of the very 
fiber and substance of the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian tra- 
dition. And it worked. It worked as no political formula 
ever worked before in an economic field. 

In this Administration’s first glorious hundred days, 
when it was brilliantly, faithfully and courageously putting 
that platform into execution, our business and employment 
index went from the lowest point to the greatest advance, 
in the shortest time in the economic history of this or any 
other country. 

In the latter half of that year, under experiments ad- 
vised by strangers to our Democratic faith, we began the 
shameful violation of every principle and promise of that 
platform—and we have been churning in economic futility 
and failure ever since. 

This great party of ours doesn’t need to be a big 90% 
dog wagged by half a dozen puppy tails of every radical 
group in this country. As between us and the Republicans, 
there is and there never can be in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people any question but that ours is the liberal party— 
and this is a liberal age. There is no room for three 
parties in this country and there are not enough discon- 
tents in the Cave of Adullam to make a major party. 
They have no other way to go but toward this party of 
liberalism. Furthermore, there is no place else where it 
would be better for both them and the country for them 
to go. Any courageous and forthright Democratic leader- 
ship should recognize and act upon this simple fact and 
not compromise with principle, cower and give down every 
time a minority pressure bloc or a Huey Long makes a 
noise like going Third Party or Republican. 

Ours is a two-party system and not a system of political 
blocs in any party. That is rooted in the very foundation 
of our Constitutional, parliamentary and legal systems. 
Hitler could take over Germany principally because, in the 
Reichstag, there were no less than 26 separate political 
parties. ‘The ridiculous parliamentary farce in France in 
the very presence of deadly danger is caused by a similar 
multiplicity of parties. The dignity and success and 
strength of the Mother of Parliaments—Great Britain— 
happens because there, as here, there have been decades 
of devotion to the two-party system. 

In England this insistence has gone so far that the 
minority in Parliament rejoices in the official but amusing 
title of “His Majesty’s Most Loyal Opposition”—and its 
leader is paid by the government £2,000 a year so long 
as he keeps his lead—£1,400 more than any other member 
of Parliament. A substantial party of opposition is plainly 
necessary to liberty. It is frequently boasted by the Nazis 
that there is neither opposition nor unemployment in 
Germany. Neither is there either in a penitentiary. 

The two-party system is of the essence of democracy be- 
cause it is the only way to insure the sole object of de- 
mocracy and free and liberal institutions—majority rule. 
You can’t get majority rule on continued policy with 
twenty or half a dozen parties—or even three. It creates 
the log-rolling monstrosity of horse-trading in which per- 
haps almost insignificant minority blocs can make the great 
groups of the people’s representatives jump through hoops 
—by throwing their influence this way or that on closely 








divided questions in return for some other concession not 
supported at all by the great body of the electorate. It is 
a frustation of democracy and of our most treasured 
standards. 

This is especially true in a.three party system and as we 
have seen—and the point I am trying to make is this— 
it is dismally true in a two party system where one of 
the parties is in truth controlled by a collection of con- 
flicting pressure groups fastened like ticks on the body of 
a traditional American political party. These groups take 
continuously but they rarely give. It is hard to defend the 
charge that our great historical party has sold out not 
only itself but the country to minority groups of the most 
special privilege ever known in our history. We have erred 
from simple lack of courage to fight the issues through on 
principle rather than political pap. What does the party 
get from its burden of Fellow Travellers? 

It seems worth noting to me that in getting its battles 
fought and mostly won in Congress and the country, this 
Administration has had little help from some of these 
strange new fish in the Democratic puddle. They make the 
policies but they can’t put them across. The old-line Demo- 
cratic leaders have to swallow every nauseous dose they 
brew and sell it to the Congress. 

It is these veteran Democrats who have borne the heat 
and burden of all these close contests—not the Schwellen- 
bachs, the Peppers and the Mintons, nor yet the Ickes, 
Hopkinses, Corcorans or Wallaces. It has been the Pat 
Harrisons, the Joe Robinsons, the Jimmy Byrneses, the 
Georges of Georgia, the Cordell Hulls—and saddest of all 
—the loyal, faithful Farleys. They have carried the fight 
and torch and all too often gotten kicks in the pants for 
their pains. Certainly our genial Jim—for all his smiling 
face—used to seem to sit down tenderly as though he would 
like an air cushion. Now he is not so careful but that is 
because of the callouses. But, above all, how can we excuse 
the submergence of the guy that got more votes than any 
Democratic Presidential candidate before his time—the 
man who for a generation stood as the leading standard 
bearer of liberal legislation in this country—the Captain 
who laid Franklin Roosevelt on the doorstep of the Demo- 
cratic party—the Happy Warrior, Alfred E. Smith—and 
I would like to know where he is tonight. He is still alive 
but he is as far forgotten as Jefferson for whom a great 
monument is being erected in Washington by the New 
Dealers—tons of granite to keep that mighty hero from 
rising from his grave and driving them into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The Good Lord knows that I have no wish to give aid 
and comfort to the Republicans—much as they need it. 
They haven’t shown anything yet to convince me that they 
have advanced much beyond the God-awful platform and 
me-too policy of the 1936 Cleveland Convention. I haven’t 
seen anything to indicate that they will put up a much 
stronger candidate than Governor Landon and there is no 
word in the English language adequate to describe any- 
thing less formidable than all that. 

The way matters are going now, Mr. Roosevelt, whether 
he takes himself out of the race or not, will be nominated 
by acclamation after some stampeding cross-of-gold and 
crown-of-thorns speech in the convention. Then, if the 
Republicans repeat their campaign of four years ago— 
nothing but criticism plus imitation New Deal—half of 
the party saying one thing and the other half saying the 
reverse of that and neither saying much—it will be 1936 
over again in the election as well as the campaign and they 
certainly have shown nothing different from that to date. 
It looks to me like another certain Republican defeat. 
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That’s why I am sure that the Republicans are not go- 
ing to get much aid or comfort out of my kibitzer and 
probably unwelcome advice to my own party. No, I am 
not much afraid that it is not going to be a Republican 
defeat. My concern is whether it is going to be a Demo- 
cratic victory—or just a triumph for a few Fourth New 
Deal Adullamites making a true Jack-ass out of the grand 
old Democratic donker—riding him to a victory they could 
not themselves possibly achieve—and then turning him loose 
for another four years to browse and batten among the 
boulders and thistles of some barren back yard—while they 
do Heaven knows what more of the same to the peace and 
prosperity of this country. 

I think I am as good a Democrat as anybody in this 
room but I’m not an Addulamite and I’m sick of being a 
sucker Democrat. In this I am not speaking from any yen 
for personal political preferment. I’ve got a job that I 
wouldn’t trade for any on the political roster. But 1 am a 
citizen of the United States before I am a Democrat. In 
my opinion further continuation of depression and distress 
in this country is totally unnecessary. I am convinced that it 
could vanish almost overnight with an administration of 
Democrats in Washington. I greatly doubt whether it will 
ever vanish if Democrats win and then again step aside to 
leave the reins still in the hands of the same cock-eyed 
non-Democratic crew of  business-baiters, wand-waving- 
wizards, drunken-sailor spenders, jannissaries, do-gooders, 
and experimental theorists. 

Almost all it would take to restore prosperity would be 
to get rid of this crew. If Jim Farley or Jack Garner 
or Cordell Hull or any other old-school Democrat got in 
there they wouldn’t even wait on inevitable action. Begin- 
ning the day after election there would be the greatest 
exodus of economic pansies out of Washington since the 
Pied Piper did a job as exterminator for Hamlin—and 
business activity would resume like a flood. 

They have gutted the Treasury and increased to the 
breaking point the burden of debt and taxes on the whole 
people. Worst of all, by these very actions they have 
built strong barriers to business recovery. In this terrible 
World War in which some of them yearn to embroil us, 
our fiscal strength is so seriously threatened that if we are 
sucked in, we can hardly hope to escape before the end 
bankruptcy and a totalitarian control of our democracy 
as complete and ruthless as anything that exists in Europe. 

There is no help to humanity in that. We have main- 
tained a plateau of safety, a refuge and a tower of strength 
for democracy in this country. This course is abandoning 
it to dilute our strength with the world’s weakness and to 






get down in the gutter and wallow in the world’s distress. 

I wouldn’t want to trust this problem to Republicans 
because I believe that there are too many among their seats 
of the mighty who want to turn the clock back beyond the 
principles of the truly liberal social advance of the great 
Democratic platform of 1932. I don’t believe that can be 
done either without volcanic upheavals in another way 
retarding our long over-due prosperity and threatening our 
peace. 

There is no doubt in the world that necessary social ad- 
vances have increased our permanent cost of government 
to somewhere between six and seven billion dollars. But 
in my opinion all that it is necessary to do to bring re- 
employment and prosperity back to this country is to adopt a 
simpler rule. Do what Government must do as economically 
as possible rather than this disastrous recent policy that 
it should be done as extravagantly as possible on the theory 
that excessive spending is of itself a virtue and a cure. That 
change in fiscal policy plus a vigorous attempt to encourage 
our economic system to work rather than to abuse, brow- 
beat, and put it under suspicion as an anti-social, barely 
tolerated and almost criminal racket. That economic sys- 
tem is all we have to rely on. The only alternative to it 
known to man are communism and fascism and neither has 
ever worked to anything except the destruction of human 
freedom and the reversal of every faith and tradition that 
we regard as peculiarly our own. 

These two policies are the way out of our Valley of 
Despair—and they are the only way. The Democratic party 
should be the leader in adopting them. Simply these two— 
governmental economy and the utmost in freedom of private 
enterprise consistent with the public peace and welfare— 
these meet all the increased social requirements of our 
twentieth century civilization and yet are of the very es- 
sence of the Democratic faith and principles of both Jeffer- 
son and Jackson. Their application has changed and must 
change with changing conditions as Thomas Jefferson said 
—but the fundamental truths change no more than the mul- 
tiplication tables, the precession of the equinoxes, or the 
mortality rates. 

Let’s get rid of the interlopers and usurpers in the Demo- 
cratic party. Let’s throw out these strange doctrines which 
have defiled the temples of our political religion. Let’s re- 
turn to the faith and house of our fathers and there let us, 
the Democrats, and no strangers, be master in that house. 
Let’s do these things not mererly as an act of party ex- 
pediency but as a valiant deed in defense of the very security 
of our country and the welfare and prosperity of the citizens 
of every party, faith and creed. 


Liberty Under Law 


REACHING HIGHER LEVELS OF PROSPERITY AND HAPPINESS 


By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., President, National Association of Manufacturers 
Before a Regional Meeting at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., April 8, 1940 


fathers came to America to escape certain Old-War 

restrictions and to find larger economic opportunity 
than the Old World afforded them, they proceeded promptly 
to establish here a free society, with the civil, political, and 
economic liberties we regard as essential to the American 
way of life. When the British King and Parliament began 
to encroach on these liberties, they threw off the British 
yoke. Freedom, according to this notion, was planted here 


|: is sometimes assumed that, because our Colonial fore- 


by the seventeenth-century Colonists, an effort to uproot it 
was frustrated by the eighteenth-century patriots, and so 
for the nineteenth and twentieth and subsequent centuries 
America was made forever free. 

There is some truth in this ingenuous conception, but our 
liberties were never so simply gained, nor are they so simply 
secure. The American Colonists brought with them Old- 
World ways and ideas. Twelve of the thirteen colonies were 
established before the English Revolution with its Declara- 
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tion of Rights, before John Locke published his epoch-making 
philosophy, a century before the leaders of the Age of En- 
lightenment shook the foundations of arbitrary power on the 
European continent. 

In seventeenth-century America only Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania granted religious freedom. Other 
civil liberties were restricted narrowly, more by local author- 
ities than by a distant King and Parliament. Economic 
restrictions sometimes regarded lightly were imposed by 
Parliament, but more severe ones were imposed in accord 
with local custom by authority that was on the spot to en- 
force them. In the seaboard towns from Boston to Charles- 
ton, “careful and minute regulation of all phases of com- 
mercial life’ was considered the proper responsibility of 
municipal authority, including the fixing of a “fair custom- 
ary price for goods and labor” and a standard of quality for 
wares, strict supervision of food markets and of weights 
and measures used, enforcement of payment of debts when 
due, and exclusion of strangers and interlopers from trade. 
Clerks of the market enforced the “‘assize of bread.” The 
hours of work and meals for laborers were fixed in New 
York and Philadelphia, to be “known by the ring of the 
bell.” There were “corders of wood,” “packers of flesh and 
fish,” “searchers of leather,” ‘‘measurers of salt,” and so 
on, whom town authorities appointed. Political rights were 
asserted, and ideas of political freedom were nutured, but 
mainly for church members and owners of a certain amount 
of property. For a century or more there was only oc- 
casional questioning, in most of the colonies, of either royal 
authority or authority of local ruling groups, though there 
might be some disagreement between them as to jurisdic- 
tion. No considerable area of individual freedom was recog- 
nized by the laws and ordinances. 

Liberty is a plant of slow growth. The pattern of narrow 
limits of civil rights and strict regulation of economic life 
changed only gradually, as new generations in a New World 
became impatient of old customs. But stratification could 
not be maintained and class lines could not be tightly held 
where new communities were continually springing up and 
movement was the order of the day. Merchants extended 
their trade to the seven seas. Shopkeepers became merchants. 
Mechanics sold both services and products. Industrious labor- 
ers became artisans or shopkeepers. Settlement spread farther 
and farther westward, scattering widely, and frontier condi- 
tions favored voluntary rather than compulsory social action. 
The New World forced itself up through the Old, and 
freedom grew with exercise. 

Just as economic restrictions were increasingly resented 
and were perforce relaxed in this spreading New World, 
so the enforcement of arbitrary authority in other respects 
became more difficult. Men wanted freedom and opportu- 
nity, not only in their economic life and for economic enter- 
prise, but also for self-expression in other ways—in speech, 
in seeking truth, in worship, in association for various pur- 
poses, in choosing their representatives in government. These 
rights were not handed down to our Colonial forefathers. 
Men of previous generations had sought such rights and won 
some of them in England, to be held precariously, never 
securely. Though 150 years of Colonial history Americans 
had to struggle with one another, as well as with their 
European governors, for any advances in recognition of indi- 
vidual rights. When the American colonies had shaken off 
foreign rule a wide range of individual rights was guaranteed 
in our Constitution, with such safeguards as the best thought 
of the time could devise. This range was extended in later 
vears, until it included the largest extent of civil, economic, 
and political liberty ever enjoyed by any people regardless 
of race, color, sex, property, or birth. Each generation had 









its contest for maintenance or extension of such liberty. So, 
perhaps, will every generation. But with the sturdy defense 
and progressive widening of the area of freedom the Amer- 
ican people has enjoyed such progress in standards of living 
and in general welfare as no other people has ever known. 

Why have I spent so much time in developing this theme? 
Lest we forget! Young persons who lack perspective, older 
persons who are near-sightedly looking at some specific prob- 
lem, are prone to take our progress of the past century as 
merely in the order of nature, to regard the freedom that 
made this progress possible as a sort of pioneer anarchy that 
had little to do with it and that the people had not got 
around to check; and to look on the structure of civil, eco- 
nomic, and political liberty as merely an assortment of 
ancient privileges which have no relationship to one another. 
To consider how slowly and painfully we have won these 
liberties, how they have been won and maintained together, 
how inseparably they are connected, ought to give us a re- 
spect for the whole structure—to warn us to handle any 
part of it with care, lest it all collapse. 


Wuart is Liperty? 


Long ago Montesquieu said of liberty that “there is no 
word that admits of more various significations and has 
made more varied impressions on the human mind.” In 
any society we know that unlimited individual liberty is 
impossible. Limitations are needed especially in an indus- 
trial society, where men are utterly interdependent and the 
labor needed to meet the wants of any one man is provided 
by a host of others. Yet even in an industrial society it has 
been demonstrated that the common welfare is best served 
by the largest possible measure of individual liberty. 

There are two theories of liberty that have always been 
competing among men. One theory, which has been dom- 
inant through most of recorded history and is prevalent 
elsewhere in the world today, is that the only liberty worth 
having is that of conformity to a common will or the will 
of some high authority. There is a perfect scheme of things 
which is revealed to some man or group of men who take 
on themselves the administration of it. The interpreter or 
custodian of the supreme will may be the Pharoah, or the 
Sanhedrin, or the Emperor, or the King, or the Fuehrer, 
or the Duce, or Comrade Stalin. He tells the people what to 
wish to do; they may then do what they wish to do, and 
so enjoy liberty. 

The other theory is that all men are persons whose diverse 
individualities are entitled to respect and who have equal 
rights to life and growth and the pursuit of happiness. Each 
is a unique personality in the sight of God. We do not 
know the divine plan of human destiny. Men organize, 
or give allegiance to, governments and other institutions for 
the protection and promotion of their own welfare, not to 
set up powers to absorb themselves. Liberty means the right 
and opportunity for self-expression in ways the individual 
chooses, not in ways chosen for him. Freedom to think, to 
argue, to make mistakes, to learn from those mistakes, to 
explore and occasionally to discover, to be adventurous and 
enterprising—this must be man’s birthright, since he is en- 
dowed with a restless, aspiring, free-ranging mind, capable 
of dominating the forces of nature, of raising him from a 
brutish state to a relatively high plane of living. Arbitrary 
power of man over man is inconsistent with that freedom. 

The progress of the Western nations during the past few 
generations, especially since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has not been achieved under the first theory. Indeed 
it has been the release of the human spirit from the shackles 
of custom, precedent, and arbitrary power that has been 
responsible for the surge of invention, the extended use of 
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natural resources, the growth of economic organization, and 
the rapid rise not only of our standard of living but also of 
our standard of life. 

The right of the individual to be himself—that to us is 
liberty. It assumes diversity of talents, interests, aspirations, 
achievements, along with sufficient community of understand- 
ing and purpose to permit and encourage association in vari- 
ous forms for the common welfare. The total submergence 
of all individuality in a common interest or submission to a 
supreme will, however, is the negation of liberty, for all 
interests cannot be made common and we recognize among 
our fellow-men no supreme will. 


FUNDAMENTAL LIBERTIES 


What areas of liberty are most essential to releasing the 
actual individuality of man and providing the conditions for 
its self-expression ? 

Of course we want liberty in the cultural sphere. Others 
may suggest, teach, and inspire; but only the individual can 
make his thoughts, his emotional attachments, his preferences 
for enjoyment, the spontaneous expression of his own nature. 
The ultimate inner life cannot be collectivized. Individual 
cultural liberty, in fact, is necessary to the continued progress 
of mankind. 

Economic liberty is also a necessary condition of individual 
self-expression. In the modern world, the division of eco- 
nomic functions and the development of complex industrial 
organizations seem on the surface to reduce the importance 
of the individual in the business system. Actually, however, 
never in our economic history have more individuals been so 
important. For example: American industry is maintaining 
almost 2,000 research laboratories where some 50,000 re- 
search workers are exploring industrial frontiers, and each 
is a potential discoverer of new products, new processes, or 
new improvements in the old. Thousands of workers in 
other fields are conducting their research under the stimulus 
of industry, and there is many an enterprise eager to take 
up, develop, and market any worthy new invention. Oppor- 
tunity for the creative mind in this field was never so prom- 
ising. The same is true of organizing genius and skill—of 
qualities of leadership at any level. Despite the detractors 
of modern business, the association of capital, management, 
and labor in corporate enterprise has fundamentally enlarged 
rather than contracted the area open to individual initiative. 

Now if we are to maintain our cultural and economic 
liberties, informed and intelligent public opinion must con- 
trol public policy. As citizens we must preserve inviolate 
our freedom to determine the broad uses to which political 
power is put. In other words, we must see to it that we 
maintain the political liberties that are inherent in our con- 
stitutional representative democracy, including the right to 
discuss and propagate divergent political opinions freely and 
to bring them before the whole people for consideration and 
decision. Arbitrary political power, once established, even 
with majority consent, destroys representative democracy— 
for the consent of the governed ceases to be free and in- 
formed consent when sources of information are restricted 
and criticism is suppressed or when large sums of taxpayers’ 
money are spent for propaganda by those currently in power. 


Tue Rute or Law, Not Men 


Liberty without law runs a short course. The purpose of 
laws is to establish justice in human relations and to protect 
individual liberty, insofar as men have chosen to meet those 
needs through government. Though laws are made by men, 
administered by men, and interpreted by men, the American 
tradition has been to magnify the law and to limit the power 
of its makers, administrators, and interpreters. 










Some words of an erratic French philosopher of the seven- 
teenth century, Rousseau, seem to have been incorporated in 
the American tradition— 

“There is then no liberty without laws, nor where 
someone is above the laws. A free people obeys, but does 
not serve; it has leaders, but not masters; it obeys the 


laws, but only the laws. . .. A people is free, whatever 
the form of its government, when in the one who governs 
it sees not a man, but an organ of the law. In brief, 
liberty always follows the fate of laws: she rules and 
perishes with them.” 


In America we have set certain rights apart from the 
reach of government in a written Constitution that may not 
be changed except by reference to the people and a clear, 
specific, deliberate expression of the public will. Laws, of 
course, are enacted by the representatives of temporary 
majorities. We obey them as they may be found constitu- 
tional in our loyalty to a system which gives us freedom to 
protest and to work for their revision or repeal, because we 
want the rule of law and not that of men assuming arbitrary 
authority. 

The increasing complexity of our modern life no doubt 
requires more umpiring on the part of public authority than 
was needed a hundred years ago. But when government 
ceases to be merely an umpire and with the full strength of 
its dominating authority steps into the game itself, many a 
player concludes that his chances to win are so greatly 
diminished, that a seat on the sidelines is preferable. So pri- 
vate initiative tends to dry up and the well-spring of progress 
disappears. Heavy taxation and many of the restrictive 
measures now administered by bureaucratic commissions 
have certainly not whetted the desire of men to risk their 
time and effort and capital in new ventures. 

Leadership in industry is exercised not only by manage- 
ment but also by labor through the organizations it has 
formed. Labor is not an interest outside industry but one 
of the several interests engaged in industry—in fact, the 
major interest. Satisfactory employment relations have been 
maintained for many years in industries where there are 
strong and well-seasoned labor unions with national affilia- 
tions; also where there are unions independent of such con- 
nections; and where there are no unions at all. Collective 
bargaining between employees and management, wherever 
employees wish to engage in it and where equal responsibility 
is assumed by both sides, is a sound and proper method of 
procedure. In the last analysis, however, employer-employee 
relations do not depend on the form of organization used 
but on the spirit of genuine cooperation and understanding 
that prevails. 

Leaders of labor have no less social responsibility than 
leaders in management. Their responsibility is not limited 
to getting more members for their organizations or securing 
for their members additional compensation or new privileges 
in order to justify their leadership. Through concentrating 
their attention on these objectives only, labor leaders at 
times have done real injury to the interest of those they lead. 
After all, the continued operation of an industry on a basis 
of full employment, with costs of production adjusted to 
market requirements is to the advantage of investors, man- 
agement and employees. Frequent and extensive interrup- 
tions to the production and distribution of goods and services 
do harm beyond reckoning to our whole economic life. Labor 
leadership that will do its utmost in cooperation with man- 
agement to avoid such interruptions, to get misunderstand- 
ings or conflicts adjusted with due regard to all interests 
involved, and to strive sincerely for harmony within indus- 
try, is bound in the long run to serve labor itself best. Coer- 
cion, intimidation, self-serving, disregard of law, narrowness 
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of view on the part of either management or labor invite 
increasing interference by public authority, in fact, are 
merely encouraging the absorption of private enterprise by 
government. Thus continued industrial strife tends to under- 
mine the foundations of individual liberty. 

‘These are the considerations which have moved us as 
Americans and industrialists to urge in and out of season a 
reasonable modification, for example, of the onerous Wagner 
Act. In this we have been joined by right-thinking citizens 
everywhere, by a very substantial portion of the country’s 
press and by even the leaders of the two great labor organi- 
zations. 

‘The sorry record ef the National Labor Relations Act 
and its administration has been revealed by the Smith Inves- 
tigating Committee. Here is a law held out as the answer 
to labor disputes and a solution of the unemployment prob- 
lem but conceived and administered in the un-American 
theory and spirit that the interests of employer and employee 
are and must always be antagonistic. 

With that Act came not peace, but a sword. Strife has 
been multiplied manifold. The Act sees evil in the minutest 
details of an employer’s relations with his employees but it 
is blind, and wilfully so, to intimidation, coercion and worse 
on the part of labor racketeers and professional agitators. 

Who then is arrayed against a thorough overhauling of 
this ghastly incubus which is throttling industrial progress 
and promoting class consciousness and class hatred? First, 
those labor organizations which the Wagner Act has armed 
with clubs while it was chaining balls to the ankles of em- 
ployers. Leaders of such organizations, now accustomed to 
every advantage in labor negotiations, naturally resent the 
removal of the handicaps which have been placed on em- 
ployers. Second, bureaucrats and jobholders drunk with the 
heady wine of power, who want to prolong their spree. 
Third, politicians who, playing both ends against the middle, 
prate about industrial peace and industrial recovery while 
their actions promote discord and unhealthy business condi- 
tions. ‘These bureaucrats and jobholders have systematically 
used public funds to build up public opinion against steril- 
izing or disinfecting the virus of class hatred upon which 
they thrive. “The Smith Committee, investigating the Labor 
Board, has found that public funds have been used in direct 
attempts to prevent amendment of the Wagner Act, in spite 
of a Federal statute prohibiting the use of any part of any 
appropriation, directly or indirectly, to influence any member 
of Congress. 

There have been pending before Congress for many 
months proposed amendments to the Wagner Act, including 
many that are steps in the right direction. We have wit- 
nessed systematic, concentrated, open attempts to prevent 
any consideration by Congress of such measures. More re- 
cently, as the result of months of painstaking and concen- 
trated effort by the special committee appointed to study the 
administration of the Wagner Act, a bill has been intro- 
duced containing provisions which would remove some of 
the inequities of the act. 

Now, in addition to the open efforts made to prevent 
consideration of amendments, we observe subtle strategies 
to distract the attention of the public and prevent considera- 
tion by Congress of the fundamental issues involved. The 
Chairman of the Labor Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has suddenly appeared in the center of the stage 
with a whitewash brush and a “stop” sign which will be 
used for the double purpose of attempting to convince the 
public that the Wagner Act is all right as it stands and to 
block any consideration by Congress of substantial amend- 
ment. Wielding the whitewash brush energetically, Chair- 
man Norton declares that the four relatively inconsequential 





amendments proposed in her bill meet most of the valid 
objections to the Wagner Act and, in her opinion, strengthen 
it. And in earnest of her statement that this is the case, 
she, like an energetic traffic policeman, emphatically places 
the “stop” sign in the center of the stage by initiating par- 
liamentary maneuvers to prevent debate or consideration of 
any other proposals. If this new bill does cure all the faults 
of the Wagner Act and, in addition, strengthen it, what is 
there to be feared in a discussion or expression of opinion 
with respect to it? 

And now, if I may be permitted to change the simile, I 
warn you not to be misled by this dragging of a red herring 
in the form of the Norton Bill across the trail. If the 
amendments proposed were at this moment incorporated in 
the Wagner Act, it would make little difference to employ- 
ers, to employees, or to labor organizations. It will be tragic 
indeed if Congress allows itself to be diverted by specious 
argument or prevented by parliamentary technicality from 
giving the Smith Committee amendments the full considera- 
tion they deserve in the light of the investigating commit- 
tee’s revelations. 

I need not recite here in detail the amendments which are 
obviously necessary to convert a pair of handcuffs into the 
balanced scales of justice and to provide the safeguards 
which have been found by five years of maladministration 
to be essential in order to prevent government by blackjack. 
But in passing I want to point out that the amendments 
proposed by the Norton Bill still leave the employer’s free- 
dom of speech throttled in the matter of labor relations. He 
can neither express his opinion, nor in many instances even 
relate a true state of facts. They still permit the Labor 
Board to proceed against employers years after a supposed 
offense. And they still leave in the Labor Board a body with 
more offices than Pooh Bah himself, having rolled into one 
the functions of Lord High Detective, Lord High Inquisi- 
tor, Lord High Prosecutor, Lord High Chief Justice, and 
Lord High Executioner. 

Of course, the Wagner Act is only one of the factors that 
militate against progress and recovery and which combined 
disclose a trend toward extremes that continued long enough 
spell the end of the American way as we have known it. 
There is no need here to catalogue all of these factors, the 
increasing number of bureaus and commissions, the exten- 
sion of government control into new fields hitherto reserved 
traditionally to private enterprise and all the rest. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


We have a job to do that we have neglected too long. It 
is to inform the American people of the principles under- 
lying a free society and to spread understanding and appre- 
ciation of the importance of free enterprise in the American 
system. The liberties the American people have long cher- 
ished, we have begun to see, are not so secure that we may 
continue to ignore either direct or indirect attacks on them. 

The attacks of groups who are essentially hostile to our 
free institutions and who would supplant them with a fascist 
or communist order are not unimportant, but do not consti- 
tute the chief menace, since these groups are relatively small. 
We need to give greater attention, I believe, to two other 
movements fostered by persons generally well-meaning and 
patriotic. 

Business knows knows that the millennium is not here. It 
has recognized its own shortcomings and is prepared to 
accept its due share of social responsibility. There are many 
abuses and injustices existing in modern society, indeed in 
any American community. Sometimes they become aggra- 
vated, or the existence of them becomes more obvious. We 
are a humane people, with keen sensitiveness to misfortune 
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and suffering, and we have in general a high standard of 
honesty and justice. Many of us are sometimes so disturbed 
by wrongs we have seen or read of in the news—for the 
normal everyday things don’t make news—that we think 
there must be nothing but wrong in our whole economic 
order. A banker goes wrong and depositors lose their sav- 
ings; our banking system must be defective at the core. A 
sweatshop is exposed; the manufacturing industry is a big 
racket and must be made over forthwith. A landlord is 
hard-hearted toward an unfortunate tenant; all landlords 
are evil men. There are many who cannot find employment, 
though there is much work needed to satisfy our needs; we 
must, therefore, have some entirely new system, perhaps cen- 
tralized economic planning in which each person will be 
assigned his work and will have his security guaranteed. 
The old order is out of date. Let’s build a new one for 
perfect justice, mutual service, and universal security. And 
many architects come along with their plans. 

Unfortunately for these utopians, this is a society of human 
beings, who have developed institutions which have evolved 
slowly out of that experience. We have learned that the 
way of progress is evolutionary; that habits and customs 
may be changed but slowly. If the channels in which they 
find expression are blocked, the same habits and customs 
will be found in other channels. Let those who are dis- 
turbed by the wrongs they see around them and so would 
transform society by instituting some new scheme of things 
reflect that we have come a long way toward the good 
society in America within the past century over a road we 
know. And let us who believe we have not come to the 
end of that road inform the others better about the proved 
advantages of the road and the possibilities of continued 
progress in following it. 

The other movement which threatens our free institutions 
is a sort of creeping collectivism manifest in public regula- 
tion of private activities. It is our habit, and our institutions 
give us opportunity, to resort to regulatory laws to provide 
redress of wrongs, to safeguard individual rights, and to 
promote the general welfare; but we wish to do this without 
sacrificing major liberties to protect minor ones and without 
destroying the balance of rights essential to a democratic 





society. Yet it is easy to step across the thin line that divides 
necessary and proper protection from usurpation of private 
rights. Regulation by law to safeguard individual rights 
becomes arbitrary control by administrators of law. The 
functions of business management, with all its specialized 
experience and training, may be assumed by political officers 
who have no responsibility for the success of the enterprises 
they thus control. Such control in one field of enterprise 
leads to control in another. Eventually private enterprise is 
replaced by public administration of all enterprise, and we 
have a collective state, to which its citizens must look for 
provision of the goods and services they want and for em- 
ployment wherever its officers may dictate. With economic 
freedom gone, other liberties must go. The individual is 
submerged in the state. 

We who do not believe in the totalitarian state must, 
therefore, be alert to keep government regulation of private 
business on the right side of the line that divides regulation 
from control, to avert regulation that creates new problems 
requiring new regulation, and to preserve the freedom of the 
individual to choose and direct, by himself or in voluntary 
association with others, his own activities. For it is by this 
freedom, with all its trial-and-error, success-and-failure, 
sacrifice-and-victory features, that the energy and genius of 
our people have been brought into play for the making of 
America. It is our duty, as manufacturers and as citizens, 
to inform the American people of the self-regulation that 
industry is practicing, of our experience with any public 
regulation that transcends regulation and menaces or lowers 
the safeguards of individual freedom. 

Of course, we shall be under fire in this mobilization of 
industry to explain the fundamental principles of American 
private enterprise, its place in American economic life, and 
the relation of economic freedom to other liberties in the 
American tradition. Our statements will be distorted, our 
motives impugned, our activities given sinister interpreta- 
tions. It is our public duty nevertheless, as well as our duty 
to the millions of people whose labor and savings are en- 
gaged in industry, to make clear where we stand and why, 
and to strive to keep open the road by which the American 
people may reach higher levels of prosperity and happiness. 


The Guaranty of a Free Press 


THE PROTECTION OF THE PEOPLES’ RIGHTS 


By ELISHA HANSON, General Counsel of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Before the Advertising Club of New York on the 35th Anniversary of its Founding, April 4, 1940 


New York, Distinguished Guests: It is a pleasure 
to be with you today to salute this Club on its 
thirty-fifth anniversary and to discuss the relationship of 
the constitutional guaranty of a free press to the interests 
of the advertiser and the consumer in the United States. 
So much has been said and written about the freedom of 
the press during the last few years that some people are in- 
clined to shrug their shoulders and assume the attitude of 
smirking whenever the subject is mentioned. However, no 
comfort should be given to such except by those who wish 
for the destruction of individual liberty in this country. 
The rights of the individual have been destroyed elsewhere 
throughout the world. Only in the United States today 
could such a meeting as this be held and such a subject as 
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I have chosen be discussed. That we have this privilege is 
due to two factors; first, the effort of our founding fathers 
forever to guarantee to the people the right to have a press 
free from the restraining hand of government in the per- 
formance of its function of gathering and disseminating in- 
formation; and, second, the eternal vigilance of the press, 
particularly the daily newspaper press in the protection of 
that right. 

Only a few weeks ago our Supreme Court through Mr. 
Justice Roberts said that the exercise of this right lies at 
the foundation of free government by free men. He added: 

“In every case, therefore, where legislative abridgment 
of the right is asserted, the courts should be astute to ex- 
amine the effect of the challenged legislation.” 


Mr. Justice Roberts opinion was handed down in a con- 
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troversy which arose over an attempt by a municipality in 
New Jersey to prevent the distribution within its borders of 
information by handbills except under conditions approved 
by the city government. 

Only four years ago, in another case, the celebrated Huey 
Long Tax controversy, Mr. Justice Sutherland of our Su- 
preme Court, said 


“The newspapers, magazines, and other journals of 
the country, it is safe to say, have shed and continued to 
shed, more light on the public and business affairs of the 
nation than any other instrumentality of publicity; and 
since informed public opinion is the most potent of all 
restraints upon misgovernment, the suppression or abridg- 
ment of the publicity afforded by a free press cannot be 
regarded otherwise than with grave concern.” 


He added: 


“A free press stands as one of the great interpreters 
between the government and the people. To allow it to 
be fettered is to fetter ourselves.” 


Huey Long, at the heighth of his power in Louisiana, 
sought to silence attacks on his regime by levying a tax on 
the advertising revenues of the few newspapers in that state 
which dared to disseminate information not to his liking. It 
is significant that he accused them of lying and characterized 
his tax as a tax on lying. 

A few years before that the Minnesota legislature adopted 
another device to intimidate the press in that state. It pro- 
vided for suppression by injunction of newspapers found 
ruilty of false and libellous attacks upon public officials. It 
sought to adopt the device of chacacterizing the offending 
newspaper as a business and the business in turn as a 
nuisance, to which a restraining order could be applied. The 
law was invoked against a small publisher. It was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota but nullified by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as an infringement of the 
constitutional guaranty. 

These three cases are but a few of the many that have 
arisen during the last few years. They cover a broad field, 
however, inasmuch as they deal with attempts to control 
the press through licensing, taxation and the threat of sup- 
pression by injunction. 

Outside of the United States there is no such record of 
victory in behalf of the right of a people to have a free 
press. In Germany for instance, a newspaper can publish 
only that information that is approved by the government. 
It must publish whatever the government commands. It 
dares not publish what the government forbids. The truth 
or falsity of news, editorial comment and advertising is de- 
termined by the government. There is no appeal from its 
decrees. Yet only a few years ago the German press was 
guaranteed the same freedom as the press of this country. 
Unfortunately for the German people, the German pub- 
lishers regarded that freedom as secure and when the attack 
on it came, even though they were warned in advance, they 
treated it so lightly that all was lost without a struggle. 

Here in America we are fortunate in that our press is 
almost constantly under attack. It has had to be vigilant 
in defense of its rights. Yet today, it is facing a relatively 
new and insidious effort to undermine its very foundation. 
Before I speak of that I first want to consider for a moment 
the function of the press. 

The press has but one purpose and that is to gather and 
disseminate information. This information in turn falls into 
three specific classes,—news, editorial comment, and adver- 
tising. 

News is nothing more nor less than information about 


matters of general interest which in the editor’s opinion is 
of sufficient importance to his readers to justify its publica- 
tion. 

Editorial comment is discussion of the news and criticism, 
constructive or destructive, of the acts and activities of those 
who appear in the news. 

Advertising is information concerning the goods, services 
or ideas of one who pays to have such information dis- 
seminated. 

Each form of this information, whether news, editorial 
comment or advertising is essential to the welfare of the 
American people and any attempt improperly to restrict it 
should be a matter of concern to all people. 

Yet we are facing a deliberate attempt by government to 
restrict one of these vital forms of information,—that which 
is conveyed through advertising. The effort to regulate, 
control, censor and restrict advertising is but one phase of 
the seemingly prevalent philosophy that an all wise and 
benevolent government should regulate all human activity. 
In the development of this philosophy we are being regulated 
to death. 

Today no man, woman or child who lives in America is 
free from the heavy and oppressive hand of Government. 
There is not a single activity of life, whether of business or 
of pleasure, in which Government does not play a part and 
an increasing part. This hand is laid not only upon us but 
upon the future generations yet unborn. Each day it grows 
heavier and more oppressive. 

During the last decade we have seen one regulatory 
agency after another created by our national Congress and 
duplicated in many of our states. 

Thirty years ago there was but one such Federal agency. 
Today there are 17 Federal agencies which in their regula- 
tion and control of business and industry are authorized to 
issue orders having the force of law. Each one of these 
agenices is invested with the power not only to regulate your 
business but to snoop into it, and many of them have the 
additional power to require the submission of reports con- 
cerning your activities which in turn are subjected to review 
in the fond hope that something will! turn up that will em- 
barrass you. 

In 1938 business concerns in this country were called 
upon by these Federal agencies to make more than 135,000,- 
000 reports and on more than 4,700 different report forms. 
The figures for 1939 are not yet available. 

Our Federal Government has gone so far as to declare 
the doctor who prescribes a cathartic to be in commerce and 
subject to the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust Act, even 
though it hasn’t said when the commerce begins or where it 
ends. 

In the development of its philosophy of regulating your 
business and mine our government is now trying to tell us 
what we should and should not buy; and at the same time 
it is seeking to restrict the information which others may 
want to give us concerning their goods and services. If this 
effort succeeds, it will not be long before the women of the 
country will have little choice as to their hats, frocks, hose 
or shoes. Men will wear blue, black or brown shirts accord- 
ing to government prescription. Automobiles will have to 
be all alike and at one price, if any person be left who has 
the money with which to buy one. New devices of house- 
hold necessity or luxury will not be allowed on the market 
until they have reached a stage of perfection which even a 
Washington bureaucrat can perceive. The government will 
tell you what vegetables are good for you and at what season 
of the year you can eat them. You won’t be able to get your 
favorite brands of coffee, flour, canned goods, or other neces- 
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sities. You may select only from Grade A. B. and C. as 
approved by the Government, whatever your tastes may be. 
Lipstick, rouge and nail polish will be taboo for the house- 
wife and office worker as well as the debutante. I am not 
joking. 

Only a few days ago a great concern in this country was 
informed by the Federal Communications Commission that 
it should not offer television sets for sale at this time because 
present day sets may become obsolete within two years or so. 

I pause to ask you what would we have today if bureauc- 
racy could have stepped in twenty years ago and prohibited 
broadcasting until it had been perfected; prohibited the sale 
of crystal receiving sets because in a year or so the battery 
receiving set would be proved better; then have restricted the 
advertisement of battery sets because of the possible develop- 
ment of electrical receiving sets? 

What would have happened to our great automobile in- 
dustry if in its early or middle stages such a restraining 
hand had been laid on it? 

How many gas or electric ranges, gas or electric refrigera- 
tors, electric washing machines would we have in our homes 
if before they could have been advertised for sale they had 
had to be approved by some government agency akin to the 
Federal Communications Commission today? 

That Commission does not stand alone. 

Only a few weeks ago, the recent Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission spoke to you on the activities of 
that agency in the field of advertising. He brought you 
softly spoken assurances of no intention of harm. But let us 
look at the picture in its real light. 

Acting under an amendment to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act which authorizes the Commission to take steps 
to prevent unfair and deceptive acts in commerce, that agency 
daily is invoking the power of injunction, condemned in 
the Minnesota newspaper case, to restrict the dissemination 
of information through advertising. 

I do not for one moment contend that the government 
lacks the power or that the government should not exercise 
the power to punish those guilty of unfair and deceptive 
acts in commrece. But I do deny that any government agency 
can be vested with the power to restrict the dissemination 
of information, whether in the nature of news, editorial com- 
ment or advertising, by resorting to the process of injunction. 
Yet that is exactly what the Federal Trade Commission 
under color of the Wheeler-Lea Act is doing today. 

On December 5 last the present Chairman and the former 
Chairman of the Trade Commission appeared before the 
Sub-Committee of the House Committee on Appropriations 
to urge approval of an increased budget for the purpose of 
studying the proper place of advertising, including its cost, 
in our distribution system. 

These gentlemen for whom I have both affection and 
respect even though I disagree with their views testified 
that the Commission has established what it calls its Radio 
and Periodical division for the purpose of investigating ad- 
vertising. Since 1934 it has regularly called on all broad- 
cast companies to submit all their advertising continuities 
to it for its inspection. These companies, being under license 
comply with alacrity. 

In 1938, the Radio and Periodical division examined 1,- 
384,353 typewritten pages of such continuities. In the first 
11 months of 1939 they examined almost the same number 
and noted objections to 644,000 pages. 

Newspapers and magazines are not under license. There- 
fore, they are free to tell the Commission to go out and buy 
their publications when it wants to start snooping through 
them. Even so, Chairman Davis testified the Radio and 
Periodical Division examined 220,760 advertisements which 


appeared in newspapers and magazines having a combined 
circulation of over 136,000,000 copies, and Mr. Freer tes- 
tified the Division had noted 26,000 of these for questioning. 

Well, a hundred years ago in England, the Crown started 
a similar offensive against the press. Over there, in order to 
control advertising it added a small tax. This tax became 
known as the tax on knowledge and so revolted the English 
people that a few years later it was repealed by Parliament. 

{ venture to suggest that the Trade Commission at this 
time change the name of its Radio and Periodical Division 
to that of the Bureau of Censorship of Knowledge, so that 
the people can be in no further doubt as to its real purpose, 
which is to regulate the nature of information in the form 
of advertising according to its view of the truth thereof. 

In Germany at the present time the government is the sole 
judge of what is the truth in the press. 

Operating under a law which authorizes it to fix its own 
standards for the purpose of determing what facts are mate- 
rial to its objective, the Federal Trade Commission is seek- 
ing to set itself up as the judge of truth in advertising. 

It not only says what shall not be included in advertising, 
but along with the Department of Agriculture and the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission it seeks to assert what shall 
be included. 

If these government agencies succeed in their purpose, 
then some other Bureau may well attempt to pass upon the 
content of the news and editorial columns in our news- 
papers. 

Even though the German press can be, the press in the 
United States cannot yet be dissected by government and 
those portions of it that are disapproved ordered destroyed. 
Government, under our Constitution, possesses no such 
power. 

If the press offends there is another and a proper remedy 
that can be applied. If the advertiser offends, there are 
remedies to be applied to him without invoking the rule of 
regulation, licensing, censorship, or taxation. 

I have characterized advertising as information. It is 
vital information affecting the daily current of our lives. 
It should be fostered, not censored. No one approves of 
false, misleading, deceptive or dishonest advertising. No 
publisher within the range of my acquaintance would publish 
such. Practically all publishers have set up within their own 
organizations staff personnel whose duty it is to check on 
advertisers and advertising copy to see that they meet the 
standards of their publications. A publisher cannot be com- 
pelled to accept advertising which he does not desire, nor 
can he be enjoined from publishing that which meets with 
his approval. 

It is not the function of government to tell us what 
radio receiving sets, what automobiles, what cooking stoves, 
what refrigerators, what clothes, what tooth paste we should 
buy. Those are, that is, they have been, and they should 
be matters of our own choice. 

Nor is it the function of government to censor informa- 
tion in the form of advertising. And it is not the function 
of government to tell us what shall be included in our ad- 
vertising. If it can censor one form of information, it can 
censor all others. If it can order one thing printed and 
published, it can order another. It has no such power. 

Freedom of the press is just as essential to the preserva- 
tion of our economic liberty as it is to the safeguarding of 
our political freedom, for the two go hand in hand. So to 
those of you who have something to sell and to those of you 
who have something to buy I want to convey the thought, 
so often reiterated by our great court, that the freedom of 
the press is one of your fundamental rights and liberties,— 
in fact the foundation on which all others rest. 
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Economic Fallacies 


POLITICAL MAGIC WON’T WORK 


By MERLE THORPE, Editor, Nation’s Business 


At the Eighth Conference on Educational Policies, Advanced School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, April 4, 1940 


EAN RUSSELL, Ladies and gentlemen of the Con- 
ference, and my friends of the radio audience: No 
puzzle, in my judgment, is more timely or important 

than the one you have wrestled with today. 

The Teachers College and Dean Russell are to be con- 
gratulated on their contribution. ‘How can economic illit- 
eracy be reduced?” There is deplorable lack of knowledge 
about business policies and practices. Indeed, worse than 
the lack of knowledge are erroneous ideas, and half-truths, 
from which flow, naturally, unwise conclusions which too 
often take the form of national policy through legislation. 
Misinformation is often more dangerous than lack of in- 
formation. 

It is important that we do know the fundamental facts 

{ business and their interpretation, for public opinion de- 
termines the state of business. And the state of business, in 
turn, determines our daily course in almost every human 
activity—industrial development, as a new factory which 
gives employment; spiritual, as a contribution of time or 
money. to church or charity; educational, as the promotion of 
literature or the arts; recreational, as a trip to Florida—or 
California. That is why we hear business discussed con- 
stantly, not only in stores, offices, factories and banks; it is 
also discussed in family circles, at fashionable clubs, in 
lonely farmhouses, on ships at sea, in the depths of mines, 
on speeding trains, in hotel lobbies, at remote crossroads, and 
in the cabins of great air liners. 

For the state of business reflects the economic health of 
the people. As go the fortunes of trade and industry, so 
goes your well-being and mine. 

In the troubled world today, a proper understanding of 
husiness means much to each of us as individuals; it means 
infinitely more to our national well-being. Nation after 
nation has decided to seek efficiency and security through the 
subordination and regimentation of the individual to cen- 
tralized and despotic authority. Education, it is clear, in 
such countries has become frankly a means of indoctrina- 
tion and propaganda. It takes no partisan of individualism 
to discover that the individual under such conditions finds 
himself constrained by a continuous external discipline. The 
rights of minorities are suppressed. Freedom of discussion, 
the right to differ, the right to live one’s own life—these 
privileges are denied to millions upon millions of the earth’s 
population today. 

Everywhere liberty is on the defensive. What is happen- 
ing in Europe is no local affair. Painfully we are discovering 
that America has not been granted democracy by a divine 
decree. There are no international barriers, nor immigration 
walls high enough to protect us from the contagion of foreign 
“isms,” 

It. is disheartening to see ourselves today as citizens of a 
world in which the philosophy of human rights has been 
banished from the public policy of nation after nation. The 

ovement toward human freedom, toward that sense of the 
dignity and worth of the individual, to which the historian 
Morley, referred, has not only been definitely checked but 
has suffered catastrophic reverses. 

One clear lesson comes from the strife abroad. Aggressor 


nations are those that are in trouble at home. They are in 
trouble because they have resorted to political control of their 
economic machinery, and such control has failed. Political 
control sapped management of working capital and freedom 
of action, and made impossible the production of enough 
goods and services to satisfy the primary needs of their peo- 
ples. Continued scarcity and privation thus breeds a deep 
unrest bordering on revolt. To forestall a revolution which 
would throw them out of power, political leaders whose 
plans and promises fail to materialize instigate foreign quar- 
rels “to busy giddy minds”. As a last resort they attempt 
to grab real or fancied wealth for domestic consumption. 

Therefore, any contribution such as this conference at 
Columbia University which leads to a better understanding 
of economics and our economic system is the greatest protec- 
tion possible against disorders at home which history shows 
so often lead to a loss of personal freedom. 

We have been through ten years of business depression. 
Our per capita income dropped from $672 to $490. At 
the same time, our expenses of government have increased 
per capita by $38. The American Federation of Labor quotes 
Commerce Department figures that the income we produced 
in 1939 provided 7% per cent less for each person than the 
same income had provided ten years ago, a lowering of our 
living standards by that amount. 

There are those who believe that our inability to regain 
the business activity we once had is due to our lack of un- 
derstanding of business principles and practices. Ignorance 
is a poor progenitor of sound legislation. When ignorance 
is wedded to vindictiveness, the offspring is confusion con- 
founded. 

H. G. Wells said fifteen years ago that he feared for the 
future of western civilization and particularly the United 
States. “It will be a race between education and catastro- 
phe!” he said. 

About the same time, Mr. George E. Roberts, one of our 
foremost economists, said practically the same thing—that 
the danger before the American people was that they would 
not keep up in their understanding with the growing com- 
plexities of American industry. 

Mr. Owen D. Young sounded the same note when he be- 
came Chairman of the Board of the General Electric. He 
said: 

“One danger confronts us. The future electrical develop- 
ment of the United States is bound to be enormous. No one 
can prevent it, and all must profit by it. The danger is that 
the growth of our industry will outrun public understand- 
ing; that people will see and fear our size without under- 
standing our service. 

These predictions have come true, and as a result we are 
here today hunting for the answer to make up for lost op- 
portunity. That there is need of exploring the lack of 
economic understanding is evident to every businessman. 
He is daily shocked by the many fantastic ideas put forth 
about his business and the many impractical suggestions 
which follow. Our education in some particulars has gone 
too fast. When we began calling manufacturers industrial- 
ists, we bred trouble. A popular poll showed recently that a 
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majority of run-of-the-mine citizens thought that an indus- 
trialist was something malevolent and to be curbed, and 
the same citizens thought a manufacturer benevolent and to 
be encouraged. The businessman also recalls the test of 
Dr. H. W. Kepner and his associates at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. They asked 100 citizens what came to their minds 
when the word “banker” was mentioned. Here are some of 
the typical answers: “Sensuous, sporty, even illicit,” “Easy 
jobs, good hours,” “Big and fat, ardent golfers, with many 
servants and butlers.” Only 54 per cent of the answers were 
favorable. 

As a matter of fact, economic illiteracy is not restricted to 
race, color or previous condition of education servitude. A 
friend of mine, visiting Washington, was admiring the 
Botanical Gardens and other public works. His colored 
driver waved a generous hand and said: “Ain’t it won’er- 
ful? And jest think, it don’t cost nobody nothin’.” A 
block away, on Capitol Hill, a Congressman was making a 
speech for his constituents, declaring, “I have voted for 
every appropriation bill and against every tax measure.” 

No; each of us has his favorite economic fallacy, his 
favorite truth or half-truth. What are some of these we 
hear most frequently? 

“Machines throw men out of work,” is one. A half-truth, 
machinery might create unemployment temporarily, but later 
it can be shown that machines make two jobs where one 
existed before. 

“Tt didn’t cost the store half that,” is another half-truth. 
True, there may be a mark-up of 100 per cent, but a hundred 
factors in retail merchandising enter to make the average net 
profit on all retail sales a little over one per cent. 

Here are some more fallacies, which I shall list without 
comment: 

“T don’t pay any taxes.” 

“We oughta jail the speculators.” 

“There’s no place for little business today.” 

“Why not take over the railroads and be done with it?” 

“The power trust is out to milk the public.” 

“Damn the chain stores!” 

“The bankers finally got him.” 

“No man is worth a hundred thousand a year to any 
business.” 

“No page of advertising is worth $8,000 to anybody.” 

“You gotta die to win—that’s the trouble with life insur- 
ance.” 

“This’ll be an off year in business because of the election.” 
And so on and on down to the most ridiculous of all: “2 per 
cent of the people own 90 per cent of the wealth.” 

These fallacious ideas pass current wherever opinions are 
expressed or views are exchanged. They are the meat on 
which our politicians feed. They are the stuff on which 
demagogues thrive. 

In a very real sense half-baked popular notions hurt the 
national economy and impair the public’s confidence in it. 
They restrict markets: They deaden buying incentive. They 
prompt governmental interference, political agitation, and 
give rise to burdensome taxes. They limit business progress 
and opportunity. 

The high cost of this pervasive economic illiteracy comes 
directly home to business. Public relations and public in- 
formation departments are striving to relax the tenacity of 
prejudicial beliefs, but we are a people easily captivated 
with the rhyme rather than the reason of campaign slogans 
and crusading catchwords, and are not readily to be won over 
to the hard discipline of thinking. 

Mr. duPont pointed out at this morning’s session that 
economics is not an exact science in the sense that the mathe- 


matical or physical sciences are exact. It is not like engi- 
neering, or chemistry. That is because one factor in every 
economic equation is human nature. Mr. Barnes today 
quoted Mr. Dooley on this point “The trouble is the house 
is inhabited by human beings.” Nevertheless there are a few 
inexorable laws and principles which we should hold to 
as facts; another area of “tendencies; and a third field, 
comprised of social and political theories wearing the false 
faces of economics. It is our failure to distinguish between 
sociology and economics which causes most of our confusion 
today. 

May I suggest a typical illustration: From the current con- 
troversy on unemployment figures, isn’t the issue one of 
definition ? 

How do you define unemployment ? 

How would you describe a man out of a job? 

A flighty youngster just dropped out of high school, a 
man of 70, physically incapacitated, one of the 40,000 mem- 
bers of the Hoboes’ Union, pledged never to do a day’s work, 
a housewife who suddenly decides she would like “to do 
something,” to earn some pin money-—how would you clas- 
sify them? Economist, sociologist and businessman list 
them as unemployed, as out of work. But the businessman 
would call them unemployable. He cannot contract to pay 
out money which he must collect from the consumer, to one 
who cannot or will not produce something for that con- 
sumer. 

At the same time he recognizes his responsibility to take 
care of needy unemployables, but through private or State 
aid. They cannot be a direct charge upon an economic ma- 
chine, lest the machine founder and the employables suffer. 

Since 1930 we have listed both employables and unem- 
ployables as unemployed. The politician takes up the figures 
and pictures 10,000,000 men, able bodied, thrown out of 
jobs by our outmoded economic system, who are “‘walking the 
streets eagerly looking for work.” Despite the fact that sur- 
veys show most of them never had jobs, but upon the 
false assumption that they did, we passed relief measures 
based upon wages that a productive job can earn. Also, and 
more damaging to the economic system, this premise of 10 
million out of work, is made the reason for hundreds of 
legislative measures, practically all of which change the 
rules and slow down the economic machine. 

A curious but realistic relief official made a study of 100 
unemployed men who were on relief. Twenty case workers 
spent 60 days checking up on what these unemployed did 
during 1928 and 1929 when “Help Wanted” signs were in 
evidence everywhere. They found the 100 unemployed 
worked an average of 27 days a year in ’28 and '29. One 
man worked 100 days, others not a single day. 

Why? 

Some were congenitally opposed to labor, vagrants by 
choice. Some, physically incapable of a day’s work. Some, 
mentally unable to keep at it and hold a job. Others, 
ne’er-do-wells, careless and without pride or ambition. Still 
others, perhaps the greater number, willing, with a liking 
for work, but untrained, unresourceful. There were defin- 
itely two extremes, the employable and the unemployable. 

I am taking no position as to whether all should not be 
given relief. I am simply pointing out that the business- 
man, the realistic economist, has a different definition for 
unemployment than the census taker and politician. 

Parenthetically, this definition of unemployment might 
be pursued to a point where we would find it responsible 
for many mistakes in national planning during the past ten 
years. Our whole program to “Make America Over” is 
based upon the premise that the American enterprise system 
has failed because it has thrown 10 million honest, hard- 
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working men out of their jobs and cannot, or will not, re- 
employ them. 

Fifty pieces of important legislation, changing our eco- 
nomic system, on the ground that it has failed, have been 
implemented because of this so-called unemployment. We 
began with the N.R.A., the P.W.A., the A.A.A., the Fed- 
eral employment agencies, the Labor Relations Act, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act, Social Security, and score of 
others, as a cure for, or a preventative of, unemployment. 
Even today there are attempts to limit the introduction of 
machinery, to establish a compulsory work week, to fix 
prices and profits, to start a two-price system to favor those 
out of work, to set up consumer cooperatives, all to relieve 
unemployment. And this “unemployment” may prove, upon 
examination, not to be the kind of unemployment we think it 
is. We may find that what we have done is to increase the 
amount of charity by ten-fold and to switch from private 
relief, that is vigilant and economical, to Federal relief, 
which is traditionally big-hearted. 

Please do not misunderstand me. Businessmen are not 
primarily interested in cutting down the amount of money 
for relief. But they are interested in preventing more and 
more well-meaning but restrictive legislation on the ground 
that the American system of free enterprise has been unable 
to put ten million men and women to work. The majority 
of these may be found never to have worked and may be 
wholly unfitted, mentally and physically, for industrial and 
commercial jobs. 

What I am about to say is opinion: If we had applied in 
the lush years of business activity, 1926-’29, the definition 
we now apply to unemployment, we would have had in 
those years 10 million out of work. But around 8 million 
would have been, as now, a sociological and not an economic 
problem. 

There is no hope from political quarters. The party in 
power cannot explore employment figures; its program de- 
pends upon the high figure for continuation of its emergency 
measures and new legislation. The party out of power can- 
not be realistic; its program depends upon the charge that 
the Administration has not cut down unemployment. 

This is why I suggested earlier the analogy to European 
conditions. As we place more and more dependence upon 
political authority to solve our problem of getting the neces- 
sities, conveniences, and luxuries of life, we face the possi- 
bility of failure and the consequences. We force our political 
government to take more and more extreme measures, which 
require more power over our personal affairs with the attend- 
ant loss of personal freedom. 

There is not time at my disposal to report in detail the 
many fine suggestions brought out at these conferences. All 
were helpful. Especially were all impressed with the points 
of view from labor’s representative, Mr. Miller; from the 
consumer's standpoint, Mrs. Binder; agriculture’s contri- 
bution from Dean Christensen; and the financial aspect from 
Mr. Carlisle. Dr. Bestor kept the panel discussion which 
followed well under control. 

There was an interesting discussion on property, and many 
interesting facts were developed as to misconceptions and 
misinformation about production and distribution. 

The seminar discussing government brought out that gov- 
ernment should always be the servant, not the master, of 
the people. It should act as an efficient policeman against 
wrong-doing, but not unnecessarily curtail freedom. One 
point was well made, in my judgment, that the greater the 
amount of economic understanding the better the govern- 
ment will be, and that office-holders should not be overlooked 
in any campaign to reduce economic illiteracy. 

This subject of government naturally leads into the next 





one on the program, taxation. There is certainly crying 
need for a better understanding of who pays the tax ulti- 
mately. Few realize that every man who works pays them. 
He pays directly, and he pays more than half the Nation’s 
tax bill through hidden taxes which most of us do not 
recognize. From this elemental need for literacy follow the 
more complex questions of how tax money, spent on con- 
sumable things, together with the fear of additional tax 
burdens, prevents the flow of earnings and savings into new 
enterprises. 

And so on through the questions of where to find eco- 
nomic facts; the functions of advertising; how capital, labor, 
agriculture and other groups can cooperate in dispelling 
economic illiteracy; and the types of leadership needed. 

As I listened to the discussions I felt too much emphasis 
in this and previous conferences had been placed upon the 
schools to do this task. Certainly the schools might do more 
than they are doing, and without increasing the curricula or 
expense. But the task is so big and so important that other 
agencies should be enlisted. One speaker stressed this point. 
The clergy, for example, the editors and press and radio, the 
professional men, lawyers, doctors, engineers—no avenue of 
reaching the public mind should be overlooked. There should 
be no monopoly in this field. The schools are creatures of 
public sentiment. They respond to this demand and that. 
My observation, is that they are already overburdened with 
a multiplicity of studies. 

We boast that one-third of our people are in the schools, 
and are mighty proud of the $3,000,000,000 a year spent on 
education in a 10-billion-dollar school plant. We point with 
pride to the fact that we invest today $200 per pupil per 
year in education, as against $50 in 1900. We teach our 
youngsters how to make beds and boil spinach, and last week 
I read of a school that has a class in which the pupils are to 
be made “microphone conscious.” ‘That certainly is pre- 
paring this budding generation for any eventuality! But 
the very fact that we have met here today is a recognition 
of the fact that there is still something to be done in teaching 
the young—and the old—the fundamentals involved in the 
production and exchange of goods, labor and services, busi- 
ness, by which we all live. 

As I listened to the addresses and the discussions which 
followed, they all seemed to add up to a program for more 
emphasis upon the simple fundamentals, the common- 
sensibles of life, these principles which have stood through 
the centuries. 

I reflected as I listened what could be done in the class- 
room. I myself, have been a teacher. If I stood before my 
classes again today, what contribution could I make toward 
reducing the misinformation and misconceptions now preva- 
lent as to our economic system? 

I thought, if I were again a teacher, whether in a physics 
laboratory, before a class in Latin, or struggling with a stu- 
dent to prevent a split infinitive, I would find time,—a 
minute here, a minute there,—to create in my students a 
healthy skepticism, which produces an enquiring mind. 

First, I should do what was suggested today, create a 
suspicion of all opinion masquerading as fact. There is too 
much diagnosis, and legislative prescription that follows, 
based upon opinion rather than facts controlling the condi- 
tion of the patient. Facts, as Owen D. Young once observed, 
are the least developed of our natural resources. In our dili- 
gent search for facts, I should not ignore opinions, but I 
would so label them. 

Next, I should try to create a healthy suspicion of statis- 
tics. As one speaker pointed out this morning, we glibly 
admit that we can prove anything by statistics and then go 
ahead and use statistics to prove our point. 
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Chester Rowell tells of an economics professor from Eng- 
land who was drowned trying to wade the Mississippi River 
just above New Orleans. He had read some government 
statistics showing that the average depth of the river, from 
source to mouth, and from shore to shore, was four feet! 

A Washington official has caused me to doubt all church 
statistics. When he was married he filled out a blank for the 
minister. “When I came to the question as to my church 
affiliation,” he said, “I was so nervous I feared I couldn't 
spell ‘Presbyterian,’ so I put it down, ‘Baptist.’ ” 

A statistic should be looked up and down, front and 
behind, and top and bottom. Its parentage likewise should 
be investigated. 

But it should not be damned because it was sired by the 
Union League Club or the Democratic National Committee. 
That is the third commonsense thing I’d try to teach, the 
ad hominem trick in argumentation. Students might be 
drilled in its use so they’d be more quick to recognize it. 
“Two plus two equals four,” says John Jones. “That’s not 
so,” we hear in reply. “Consider who John Jones is: he 
evaded the draft in 1916.” The Director of the Employ- 
ment Division of the C.1.O. used it in reply last week to 
Dorothy Thompson’s figures on unemployment. He said 
she got them from a duPont economist. No need, therefore, 
to discuss the figures. 

Before students in my classes could get a doctor’s degree 
in common sense, they should be able to answer the question: 
What is money? If they said it was something manufac- 
tured by the government, they’d flunk. If they said it was 
a duebill for labor expended, or services rendered by some- 
one at some time, they’d fare better. If they answered that 
the government, great and powerful as it is, cannot spend 
a single, thin dime without taking it away from some citizen, 
they'd get a 100 per cent mark. I’d try to have them 
understand, without the necessity of the law just passed by 
your New York Legislature. It provides that on each 
P.W.A. project, alongside the sign “Erected by P.W.A.” 
there shall be placed another sign reading, “Built with Tax- 
payers’ Money.” 

From these simple fundamentals, I’d move on to a culti- 
vation of a greater faith in our institutions, economic, polit- 
ical, educational. I’d renew my faith each morning. This 
would be necessary in order to get a lift from the daily babel 
of pessimism and intolerance and discouragement. ‘This 
would not be difficult. 






Still on the side of the realities is the certain knowledge 
that today there are far more people in this country who 
mistrust the political and economic nonsense of the Brow- 
ders, and the Townsends, than there are who follow such 
men. 

We know that a substantial majority of the men who 
work today in the great industrial plants are still loyal to 
their jobs and to those who make their jobs possible. 

We know that capitalism has not failed—that there is in 
fact no such hard-and-fast distinction as “capital’’ and 
“labor” in America—that the intelligent businessman has 
waged and won an amazing victory over depression and that 
in many ways the future is more promising for the average 
man than ever before. 

We know that, over the long pull, technological progress 
has increased rather than decreased employment—that indus- 
try has in fact absorbed a vast share of the more than thirty 
millions which labor-saving on the farm released. 

We know that, under the American system, labor receives 
the highest average wage in the world—and that America, 
even at the lowest point of the depression, enjoyed a higher 
standard of living than any other country in the world at its 
peak. 

We know that the great American public is still on the 
sidelines — vaguely distrustful of the charlatans — vaguely 
conscious of the benefits it enjoys — still putting its money 
in savings banks, insurance policies in the belief that sensible 
self-reliant people should try to provide for their own future. 

Those to whom much has been given help these to keep 
the faith. Exhort others to leave the populous ranks of the 
soap-box school. Persuade us to re-read the pages of history. 
Help us to consider whether a free market-place is not 
mightier than the floor of the United States Senate; that 
two and two still make four; that water wets and fire burns. 
Limp up with us again to acknowledge the old Copy Book 
Maxims, honesty is the best policy; that folly brings its 
own penalty; that good judgment brings it own reward; 
that economic laws are discovered, not made; that there has 
been no substitute for hard work since the Lord spoke to 
Adam; that there is no easy road by way of political magic. 

In my judgment only a great awakening of the American 
spirit, an intelligent appraisal, combined with an aggressive 
personal educational campaign, can dispel economic fallacies, 
and thus save the American tradition—that progress must 
come, as in the past, from the bottom up and not from the 
top down. 


Our Fertile Future 


HERE IS NO SIGN OF FINALITY 


By W. J. CAMERON of Ford Motor Company 
Broadcast over network of the Columbia Broadcasting System from Detroit, April 14, 1940 


some foreign reviewers. They remark two qualities 

they cannot reconcile with the American people—the 
depressive and defeatist character of the fiction and its pre- 
occupation with revolution. These have puzzled American 
readers too. Fortunately, a few foreign reviewers as well 
as multitudes of Americans know the people and conditions 
written about and know the stories to be caricatures, faithful 
only in portraying the bias of their authors’ minds. The 
writers in most cases are recent or non-Americans weighed 
down by the heritage of a decadent Europe, and it seems to 


Sie recent works of American fiction have puzzled 





them “good theater” to transfer the decrepitude and doom 
of Continental systems to the young and free Republic of 
the West. Unfortunately, amongst our own people who 
“hope for the worst” there is always a sufficient number to 
give such fictional works a brief popularity. 

That form of propaganda not only goes unrebuked but 
has every medium of publicity freely opened to it. You can 
stand up anywhere and, with the assistance of controllers of 
publicity media and the backing of authority, tell how wrong 
this country is, but if you attempt to tell how right it is, you 
will be accused of special pleading and the channels will be 
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closed against you. As the tension tightens overseas and false 
prophets resume their croaking, let us light the lamp of 
truth and send its rays against the gathering gloom. 

For the world at large, the present war is a blazing sign 
that mankind is almost done with war. Had ours been a 
warlike generation the lawless personalities that have 
brought this time of trouble would never have been per- 
mitted to rise to power. Civilized men were so anxious to 
side-step war, and avoid it by every compromise, that the 
old serpent found opportunity for a last dart of its fangs. 
We have not sunk in the scale, but risen; unfortunately the 
dregs left at the bottom still retained some potency. But 
this war may be charged to civilization’s devotion to peace, 
and there is no uncertainty about the issue. 

The prophets of doom are partly right, but lack discrimi- 
nation; they take in too much territory. Something in this 
world is doomed and that beyond salvation. You and I will 
see it pass off the stage of history. Power based on violence, 
riches based on acquisitive greed, domination based on caste, 
dark freedom from moral control based on contempt for the 
plain man’s personality—all these, the sign and symbol of 
the new brutality abroad, are doomed; nothing can save 
them. ‘They have no further fertility; they have reached 
finality. But, when false prophets assert that because these 
elements of anti-civilization are doomed, therefore civiliza- 
tion itself is doomed, there is lamentable confusion of 
thought. Some point to past civilizations that have risen 
and decayed and prophesy the same for us. The decayed 
systems of the past were not civilizations; they failed for 
lack of the very principles of morality that are basic in this 
present struggle—moral principles that show themselves 
invincible in the groups that rule the world today. A mo- 
ment’s thought by any reasonably well-informed mind, a 
moment’s consultation of any mind with its own deepest 
instinct, would save us from deception by the false prophets 
of our time. 





As for our own country, here is no sign of finality, only 
fertility. Our future lies before us clear as sunlight. The 
roots from which we spring are just beginning to put forth. 
The principles that guide us have infinity in their unfolding. 
If we looked closely at the wrong existing in our country, 
we should perceive that it is visible because of the right that 
surrounds it. Whenever we put anything right, other things 
look wrong by contrast. Had we never embarked on the 
course of righting things—a course as native to us as breath- 
ing—we should never have been conscious of anything 
wrong. And it will always be that way—finality, complete- 
ness, is not for us. Growth and the future are our destiny. 
Whenever a mind apprehends this, whatever the racial in- 
heritance of that mind may be, whether it be embodied here 
in America or some less happy land abroad, that mind is 
American. And if it fail to apprehend this, even though it 
be of long American lineage, it is un-American. 

Men talk of “our dying economy.” Such men never have 
touched our economy with the tips of their lily fingers. They 
are never the makers, they are always the milkers of any 
economy in which they may be cast. If they knew the Amer- 
ican economy, as some of us have known it—if they had 
seen it thrusting bravely up through the years to become a 
vehicle of the morality we have from religion and the disci- 
pline we have from education and the idealism we have 
from the home, they would see in it the preparation of a 
way of life for all the peoples after this storm. The old bad 
systems pass but the peoples that lived under them remain 
to build their life anew. 

For millions of those people in the past, America has been 
help; for many more millions in the future, America will be 
hope. For America is the revolution: America is the newest 
deal humanity has had. How strange it is that so-called 
Americans fail to see what all the watchers of the world so 
clearly see and in that seeing find the future. 


The Test of Citizenship 


OUR JOB IS TO KEEP TO THE PATH OF AMERICANISM 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice 


Delivered before the 49th Continental Congress of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
Constitution Hall, Washington, D. C., April 18, 1940 


Tis with pride that I meet you this morning upon 
the occasion of the 49th Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Yet the pleas- 

ure of our meeting must be tempered with the necessity for 
bringing certain facts into the open where we may face them 
with the courage demanded for their remedy. These are not 
bright days for the America which your forefathers fought 
so valiantly to preserve. 

Your organization has witnessed in the past a succession 
of remarkable instances of patriotic cooperation designed to 
aid.our Nation toward a better plane of existence. There- 
fore, because you are one of the truly great influences which 
have molded this Nation, I want to discuss with you a most 
important problem concerning our country’s welfare. It may 
be stated in simple language. Foreign isms are seeking to 
engulf Americanism; this must not be allowed to happen. 
It need not happen, for we have had ample warning. 

No finer job has ever been done in the history of the 
American press than that which now is being performed by 
the rank and file of our truly American publications. Heroic 


efforts are being made by them to separate the facts from 
propaganda, the true from the false, the pure from the 
impure. Hard-working journalists and editors have given of 
their best efforts and thought that we might be correctly 
informed, and this without hysteria. 

Meanwhile, the editorial staffs of magazines which have 
a real national conscience have striven as never before to 
place before us a correct and sincere evaluation of the world’s 
problems, seeking not to influence, but to educate. The 
same, of course, may be said for the responsible men and 
women of the radio and screen. 

But while all this has been taking place, there has been 
a contrary effort in the underworld of literacy. By oral and 
printed attack, numerous thinly camouflaged organizations 
of questionable background and endeavor have sought to 
wash away our national foundation in an ink-stream of vili- 
fication. It seems inconceivable that in a land dedicated to 
freedom, and existing under a Constitution ordained for the 
well-being and protection of its every citizen, there should 
be so many despicable ingrates. 
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Many of them come from countries where political mur- 
derers have stained their hands with the blood of thousands, 
where every decent thing in life has been ravaged, where 
every man is expected to spy upon his neighbor and betray 
his best friend, and where the underlying fundamental prin- 
ciple of government seems that of harassing humanity and 
defying God. ’ 

Cloaking themselves with the guarantees of our Consti- 
tution and the things for which it stands, they have the 
inconceivable effrontery to tell us that they are seeking to 
bestow upon us the blessings of Utopia—instead of degrad- 
ing us to the level of the blood-smeared countries for whose 
principles they are the bought-and-paid-for traveling sales- 
men. And I say that there is no place in America for such 
purveyors of hate and horror. 

One may rightfully ask why I, as Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, should direct your attention toward 
revolutionary efforts in America. A main reason, of course, 
is the fact that by Presidential Order, the FBI has been 
designated as the central agency of the Federal Government 
to receive and give attention to complaints of espionage, 
sabotage and matters pertaining to our national defense. In 
addition, there is a distinct connection between the profes- 
sional destructionist and the professional criminal. Both are 
in a state of revolt against the American way. Both are 
racketeers. 

However, what I have to say to you today should be con- 
strued as an appeal to common sense, and a desire for a 
calm, common sense appraisal of existing circumstances. 
While there is yet time, we must lock our national stable 
before the horse is stolen. If we use our heads today, we 
will not be forced to use our rifles, our airplanes and our 
battleships tomorrow. And one thing is certain. We in the 
United States want peace. 

I must remind you that in times like these, there is great 
danger of misguided efforts on the part of over-zealous 
groups of individuals who are often the victims of those 
motivated by a desire to further their own selfish ends. Let 
me warn you against the patriotic racketeer; the only things 
lower are the vipers of alien isms whose poisonous fangs are 
fatal. 

Our national apathy toward the subject of crime repre- 
sents a condition which in fact is an incubator for the things 
which are anti-American. Our anti-social groups grow rap- 
idly; it is a fact that today one out of every 26 persons in 
America has been arrested for an offense more serious than 
a traffic violation. Every 21 seconds witnesses the commis- 
sion of a murder, aggravated assault, burglary, car theft, 
robbery or larceny. 

If we do not accomplish more toward the wiping out of 
this crime front, the enemy within our shores will steadily 
make wider use of its possibilities for the destruction of 
American institutions. You have seen recently in the con- 
stantly changing story of Europe, the fast inroads which 
have been made in neutral nations by the employment of 
spies, traitors, and saboteurs. 

Before this year comes to a close, unfortunately, we may 
expect that one out of every 17 homes will be a victim of 
crime—either some member will be charged with an offense, 
or will have suffered a loss, ranging from petty larceny to 
life itself. Our army of criminals numbers into the millions. 

The representative of gangster governments finds a fertile 
field for his recruits in the underworld. He sings his hymn 
of hate in our prisons and penitentiaries, he skulks in the 
dives of desperate men, there to paint his picture of the 
glories to come when, to quote a manifesto of the Commu- 
nist Party, there will be established ‘‘a stern dictatorship. . . . 








It will confiscate the banks, the factories, the railroads, the 
mines and the farms of the big corporations.” 

Perhaps you have labored under the mistaken impression 
that the radical who dreams of overthrowing our govern- 
ment classes as his future victims only persons of enormous 
wealth. Regardless how meager your possessions—someone 
will want them. If you lose them it makes little difference 
whether they are taken by an ordinary murderer or an inter- 
national pirate masquerading as a self-appointed savior of 
a country whose language he can barely speak! Again I ask, 
why don’t these perverted busy-bodies go back and save the 
countries which espouse their views? Can it be possible that 
there would be no money in such a venture? 

The average American has understandably been so con- 
fused by the muddled charges and denials made regarding 
various revolutionary organizations that, with typical Amer- 
ican apathy, he is more than eager to shrug it all away with 
the belief that it is a great deal of smoke and very little fire. 
We haven’t the time, we say, to understand what the pro- 
ponents of foreign isms are working toward and why they 
want it. That is exactly what these destructionists desire. 
Their tactics are to becloud the issue, to let others connected 
with ostensibly reputable organizations “front” for them, to 
cover their tracks with confusing statements, to confound 
the average brain so that they may be able to proceed toward 
their goal with the slightest resistance. 

These ism advocates and their fellow-masqueraders point 
to our forefathers as their historical sponsors. The Preamble 
to the Constitution of the Young Communist League states 
that its organization “. . . cherishes the ideals of American- 
ism embodied in the democratic traditions of our Nation and 
its great patriots . . .”” such as Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln. This organization then dese- 
crates the memory of these great Americans by stating that 
it “. . . derives inspiration from those great teachers and 
guides of all mankind: Kar! Marx, Frederick Engels, V. I. 
Lenin, and Joseph Stalin.” Others exploit the working man, 
the colored races, the farmer, the renter, and the white collar 
class by any and all hokum by which they can create a smoke 
screen for their real endeavors. On the surface, their claims, 
to the unthinking person, look enticing. 

However, if the claims of such organizations are so meri- 
torious, why have they not proven of worth in the countries 
which sponsor the ideals of these disturbers? Is there any 
such thing as peace or happiness or liberty in places where 
the populace is ruled by the fear of secret police, where one 
must live or die by decree, where children are reared to the 
godless lullabies of rattling machine guns, the horrible burst 
of airplane bombs, and the juggernaut progress of clattering 
tanks, belching flame and death upon those who flee before 
them ? = 

It is amazing what credulity such proponents of brutality 
attribute to us, and it makes little difference from what for- 
eign ism they emanate; recent unions of allegedly opposing 
factions have ended much necessity to differentiate. They 
are of the same stripe—they use the same approach, both 
openly and brazenly they flaunt democracy. What the wor- 
shippers of one bloody creed desire is also the desire of 
others. 

These newly-allied destructionists stand for the complete 
overthrow of all American institutions. They plan for the 
destruction of all religion. They would strangle patriotism, 
or to quote the words of a youth publication of the Commu- 
nist Party: “You must fight against teachings which tell you 
to be a patriot in your country.” That is why, incidentally, 
as the result of propaganda, there have recently been many 
examples of a growing disrespect for the American flag and 
a cynicism toward the freedom for which it stands. 
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To these scoundrels the sanctity of the American home is 
meaningless. They dream of the day when every American 
school shall become their own training ground. They are 
under instructions to permeate our Army and Navy with 
proponents of revolution. Agitators have worked among 
farmers, particularly sharecroppers, painting rosy pictures of 
the day when skies shall be red with the flames of destruc- 
tion, and that which has belonged to others shall change 
hands—simply for the taking. 

‘The cry among these defamers of American traditions is 
always for more youth to be fed into the maws of deceit. 
In manifestoes and training manuals, plan upon plan is urged 
for the infiltration of agitators and destructionists into 
youth-serving organizations. 

It should be a matter of greatest national concern that 
while exponents of hatred, vice and atheism seek youth with 
the rapacity of a starving wolf, we should be so apathetic 
to the needs of our civilization that of all our crime, nearly 
twenty per cent is committed by boys and girls of less than 
voting age. To whom will these boys and girls listen while 
in jail, reformatory or prison—to the chaplain with his ear- 
nest hope that they will proceed upon a better life, or to 
the skillful agitator and his fawning promises of a place at 
the table of luxury if only help be forthcoming on the day 
when freedom shall fall, outraged and bleeding before the 
assault of international terrorists? 

You should remember that since the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is in the first line of national defense against 
the saboteur, the espionage agent, and the revolutionist, it 
also is among the first to bear the brunt of attack. And I 
might add that no method is too foul, no lie too rotten, for 
these people, who dedicate themselves to the teachings of the 
leader of all Communism, Lenin, who wrote: “We must 
know how to apply at need, knavery, deceit, illegal methods, 
hidden truth by silence. . . .” 

Therefore, since we know in advance that every trick of 
falsehood will be employed to lead us astray, let us look at 
the truth, so that we may know the lies when we hear them. 

It is ever the cry of the ism advocate that his Constitu- 
tional rights and civil liberties are constantly in danger. 
‘These destructionists care nothing about violating the civil 
rights of others, and they would revile our Constitution 
except for the smoke screen of defense it gives them while 
‘they dig deep at our foundations of decency and liberty. 

Therefore, let us have an understanding in this matter 
here and now. I charge that accusations indicating a pur- 
pose on the part of the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
become an OGPU, a GESTAPO, a national police, or any- 
thing resembling such bodies, emanate, directly or indirectly, 
from certain anti-American bodies who hope to discredit the 
I’ BL as a step in a general plan to disrupt the entire United 
States or from well-meaning but misinformed persons who 
have fallen to the lies and utterly false information of those 
who would tear asunder America’s machinery of law enforce- 
ment. 

Such monstrosities as the OGPU or the GESTAPO are 
foreign born. ‘They are inhuman, uncivilized and un- 
American. Any person who charges that such methods have 
been condoned or even considered within the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation deliberately purveys a malignant falsehood. 

Let us proceed a bit further and really look at the record 
of the FBI. During the past 12 years, the FBI has investi- 
‘gated more than 52,000 cases in which convictions have been 
obtained. Not in a single instance has a conviction been 
reversed in a court of appeal for the alleged violation of 
civil liberties during the course of the investigation. In not 
one single instance has a conviction been reversed on a charge 





of brutality, third degree tactics, cruel or inhuman treat- 
ment. 

Recently, in Washington, the Federal District Attorneys 
from the entire Nation unanimously adopted a resolution 
commending the FBI for its preservation of the Constitu- 
tional rights and civil liberties of persons arrested by its rep- 
resentatives. These prosecuting officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are in daily contact with our Special Agents in 
their work and are intimately acquainted with all of the pol- 
icies, regulations, and practices of the FBI. 

And I might remark that those who now seek to traduce 
the FBI as a first line of espionage defense are most eager 
to have you forget those dark days when fear stalked 
through every nursery, when the gruff voice of gangsterism 
made its demands for family fortunes, threatening mean- 
while the death or disappearance of American boys and girls. 

Those were the days when thousands of mothers placed 
their faith in the Federal Bureau of Investigation, where 
brave men stood ready, day and night, as they do now, to 
battle gangsterism on its own grounds. More than one of 
those men now lie in their graves, sacrificed to the under- 
world in your defense, their memories immortal to us who 
were their comrades. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation of today is exactly 
the same organization which battled the underworld in the 
black hours of the kidnaping menace and which has success- 
fully solved 177 of 179 kidnapings since June, 1932. It is 
the same organization which has successfully met the extor- 
tion and bank robbery menace. There have been no changes 
in motive, in policy, in fundamental methods or in the 
fidelity, bravery, and integrity by which we have sought to 
protect you. However, certain individuals have hoped that 
the lapse of time may have lured you into disregard for the 
events of the past. 

All I can say is that if the FBI was a good organization 
when fiends like Bruno Richard Hauptmann, John Dillin- 
ger, Alvin Karpis and hundreds of other blood-crazed gang- 
sters roamed America, then it is still good today when 
personalities like Earl Browder, Fritz Kuhn, and other rep- 
resentatives of un-American organizations, no matter under 
what name they masquerade, seek to lead you by lies, smoke 
screens and innuendoes into treacherous trails. 

The extent of these efforts sometimes reaches almost unbe- 
lievable depths. Only last week, for instance, orders ema- 
nating from the Communist Party of America, demanded 
national and concerted action against the FBI. With fan- 
tastic belief in American credulity, these plotters announced 
that every effort must be made by members of their organi- 
zation to involve FBI Special Agents in situations where 
they might be accused of crimes of improper activities. Then, 
said these Communist leaders, with its reputation stained by 
the “smearing” and discrediting of some of its men, destruc- 
tion of the Federal Bureau of Investigation could proceed 
unmolested. 

Anyone in public life must, of course, expect criticism— 
it is wholesome and beneficial when constructive. This ap- 
plies particularly to law enforcement. It is your duty to 
criticize freely when there is need; it also is the American 
duty to stand by the brave, honest, efficient officers who give 
of their best for the communities they serve. A law- 
enforcing agency is only as good as its popular support, 
regardless of whether it is a constable’s office, a county 
sheriff, a metropolitan police department or a Federal agency. 

Despite the tremendous obstacles that have had to be over- 
come, the character of law enforcement is today on a higher 
plane than ever before. Members of the law enforcement 
profession, in many instances, have faced almost insurmount- 
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able odds in overcoming the barriers of apathy and venality, 
to say nothing of propagandist efforts everywhere, designed 
to picture the officer as a brute and the civilian as an object 
of oppression. Remember that all propaganda is not of the 
direct sort. The most dangerous type is that designed to 
make you doubt and distrust American methods, American 
habits, American institutions. 

You have noticed that I have not designated all of our 
ism enemies by name. There is a good reason; it is a part of 
present-day strategy among these different assailants of lib- 
erty to claim all good things for themselves and all bad 
things for the organization down the street, thus creating 
confusion while they attack our institutions. Therefore, the 
test of American citizenship lies in the ability to have nothing 
to do with any of them. The real test of citizenship is our 
devotion to the preservation of the American Democracy for 
which our forefathers fought and died, and which we are 
permitted to enjoy as a blessed heritage. 

Let us consider the miserable type of destructionist who 
seeks to be our self-appointed savior. Look into his back- 
ground ; study his so-called panaceas. Read the recent history 
of the countries which he so proudly points to, or by which 
he has been duped. What do you find? Ruthlessness, the 
destruction of civil rights, destruction of happiness, destruc- 
tion of freedom and the destruction of life, often in such 






great numbers that they beggar statistics. From a land of 
starvation, hatred, envy, greed, brutality and mass-murder, 
they come fawning to us with their lethal drugs. Let us have 
none of them. 

Our job is to keep to the path which has led us to happi- 
ness in the past and to regard with suspicion any winding 
trail or alleged shortcut, no matter how alluring it may be 
portrayed. These praters against the American way of life 
are in reality a gang of international confidence men, seeking 
to steal our wallets by promising us the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow which no one will ever reach. Apply to 
every self-appointed savior the acid test of Americanism and 
if he cannot pass that, suggest that he go to the lands of 
stinking death which incubate his ideas. 

And, I hope that today you will pledge yourselves with 
me to a solemn re-dedication of citizenship. That you will 
give more of your efforts, more of your being and of your 
hearts to the task of teaching and emulating Americanism. 
That you will strive ceaselessly to focus the spotlight of 
truth upon the ism scum which seeks to undermine the foun- 
dations of our Nation. By doing so, you will illuminate the 
world with the brilliance of American democracy, and dem- 
onstrate the sacred character of honest, decent, human ele- 
ments which, God willing, our Stars and Stripes may forever 
symbolize. 


A Great American Institution 
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great pleasure to come to Charleston, the capital of a 

great State looking West across the Ohio River to 
my native State of Ohio. West Virginia’s interests are 
largely the same as those of Ohio, and the natural channels 
of transportation connect our cities. We suffer jointly from 
the depredations of a great river. Of course West Virginia 
is to blame, because that river at low water is entirely your 
property and lies within your boundaries. Cincinnati has 
taken a great part in the development of the coal, oil and 
gas fields of West Virginia, and is accused of having more 
business interest in West Virginia than in Ohio. 

It is an honor to be invited to address the Association of 
Life Underwriters. You are members of a profession which 
is well known in America, but not much in the rest of the 
world. You represent in this State one of the greatest of 
American institutions, embodying the processes which have 
made America what it is today, thrift, saving, and invest- 
ment in private enterprise. 

The size and the growth of the life insurance business is 
almost unbelievable. In 1906 the assets of the legal reserve 
companies were about 2 billion 900 million dollars. On the 
first of January, 1939, they were about 27 billion 700 mil- 
lion dollars, multiplied ten times in thirty-three years. The 
face amount of the insurance in force has multiplied thirty 
times in fifty years, from 4 billion dollars to 120 billion 
dollars. The lives of over sixty million individuals are 
covered by insurance. In 1937 the total income of life 
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insurance companies amounted to 5 billion 257 million 
dollars, only slightly less than the total ordinary receipts of 
the United States Government. 


Of these life insurance 


receipts, 3 billion 731 million dollars represented payments 
voluntarily made by policyholders, money «saved and set 
aside to protect their families and their own future. Life 
insurance is a great savings institution, not merely an insur- 
ance plan. The net increase in assets, that is the receipts 
less the payments on policies, the net savings of the policy- 
holders has been approximately a billion and a half dollars 
a year during the past three or four years, money put aside 
by millions of individuals and invested for their benefit in 
securities and mortgages. 

America has been built up by the thrift and industry and 
daring of its people. If every cent earned had been spent as 
soon as earned, there would be little today in this country 
except wilderness or waste. It is because people have been 
thrifty, and have saved money and invested it in improved 
farms, in buildings, in factories, in machinery, in railroads, 
in steamships, in utilities, in public buildings, that America 
is a civilized country. It is because Americans have been 
willing to put their time and money into new enterprise, 
and into new projects, and into new inventions, that America 
has grown more rapidly than any other country has ever 
grown; and in one hundred and fifty years has become the 
greatest and most powerful nation in the world. This is 
the process which has developed the country and increased 
the population and given jobs to millions of people. It is 
because this process has largely come to an end during the 
past ten years that we are still in the midst of a depression, 
with ten million citizens unemployed, and a smaller total 
income than twelve years ago. 

Now we hear that saving is no longer a virtue but a vice. 
There is said to be an excess of savings because money is 
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piled up in the banks. How foolish! In the first place, 
excess reserves are created by the inflationary processes of 
government borrowing and purchase of foreign gold, not by 
any real savings. In the second place, they would melt rap- 
idly away if anyone were willing to invest money in equities, 
speculative or otherwise. A very mild attack of prosperity 
and business confidence would exhaust the available capital 
of the nation. They say it takes $7,000 of capital to give a 
man a job, and we have a lot of men who want jobs. 

Life insurance has been one of the great means of carrying 
‘out the process of stimulating production. It presents in the 
most appealing way the advantage of saving. It brings home 
to every husband and father the plight of his family in case 
of death and in old age. It affords a fund which can be more 
safely and wisely invested than any individual can invest 
savings. The funds thus saved have assisted in the construc- 
tion of public utilities of all kinds; they have stimulated the 
construction of homes; they have encouraged the develop- 
ment of industry. 

Life insurance reserves must be safely invested, and so 
ordinarily they have not been available for investment in 
common stocks and those involving risk. But to a certain 
extent, all capital is one reservoir, and the flow of life insur- 
ance money into bonds makes available capital which indi- 
viduals can invest in the speculative enterprises so essential 
to further progress. We lack today the capital required for 
speculative enterprise, due in part to*the unwillingness of 
individuals to save, due probably in greater part to their 
unwillingness to invest in new business under present gov- 
ernment policies. 

We see today the institution of life insurance under attack. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the New Deal philosophy 
which dominates the government at Washington is hostile 
to life insurance. It has not dared propose its destruction, 
hut there is a clear indication that the government proposes 
sooner or later to strangle it with bureaucratic regulation. 
It is not surprising that this hostility should exist. 

In the first place, the New Deal has been animated by a 
spending philosophy. The doctrine was openly proclaimed 
that we could spend ourselves into prosperity. Money was 
poured out not so much for relief or public works as to 
create purchasing power to prime the pump. Statements of 
President Roosevelt and of Mr. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, show 
that this fallacy still dominates the thinking of the govern- 
ment. A deficit of 4 billion dollars a year shows that it is 
still in full swing. 

No theory has been more clearly disproved by results. The 
spending of 20 billion dollars of borrowed money, in addi- 
tion to all taxes collected, only led to the depression of 1937; 
only failed to solve the unemployment problem. Obviously 
any brain-truster who believes in government spending must 
equally believe in private spending. If the government is to 
create a deficit to stimulate buying power, then private saving 
and thrift will obviously counteract the government’s efforts. 
The New Dealers would rather have inflation than invest- 
ing. The billion and a half dollars saved every year through 
life insurance represents probably one-half to one-third of 
the genuine savings of individuals in this country today. 

In the second place, the New Deal philosophy, while sat- 
isfied with government regulation of a whole industry where 
an abuse occurs, prefers government operation of any spe- 
cially important function. It has started a so-called insur- 
ance plan of its own in the old age pension title of the Social 
Security Act. The only trouble is that it doesn’t perform 
any of the best functions of life insurance. The premiums 
are obtained through a payroll tax, a compulsory saving. 
There is no such thing. Thrift must be voluntary or it is 


not thrift. Compulsory deductions from payroll are taxes, 
not savings. —The man who suffers that deduction is inclined 
to save nothing else because the government is going to look 
after his old age and his family. Real thrift is discouraged. 

The wise man, however, will do his own saving. The 


government plan is not sound as an insurance plan. To pro- 


vide old age pensions in the future, taxes will have to be 
raised to supplement the income from the reserve. The 
expense is so great that old age pensions will never be more 
than enough for a bare living because of the taxpayers’ 
objection to supporting other people. 

The plan does not perform the investment function of 
life insurance. The reserve is invested only in government 
bonds. That is, the government loans itself the money col- 
lected, and spends the money to pay current deficits. Life 
insurance companies have been subject to the same kind of 
criticism, for they have invested their money in five billion 
dollars of government bonds. The savings of the people have 
gone in part to pay government deficits; but the payroll 
taxes go that way one hundred per cent. 

As a matter of fact, the old age reserve plan is no substi- 
tute for insurance. It ought to be recognized as an old age 
pension plan. I don’t believe a whole nation can set up a 
real reserve except perhaps for a year ahead. We might as 
well recognize that the only people who can support those 
who live without working are the people who are working 
at or about the same time. A reserve only provides a fund, 
regardless of safeguards, constantly at the mercy of politi- 
cians who wish to spend it. We might as well pay old age 
pensions without requiring contribution, and pay them as we 
go out of current taxation. But let’s keep the government 
out of the insurance business. It does not promote thrift, 
and it provides no funds for investment in needed enterprise. 

In the third place, life insurance has been subjected to 
attack on the theory that it concentrates excessive power in 
a few people, who use it for their own advantage. Fortu- 
nately, the revelations produced by the S.E.C. before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee have failed to 
prove that any real danger exists. They have shown com- 
panies carefully and honestly managed for the benefit of the 
policyholders; they have shown a service which no govern- 
ment can give. The agency system has been attacked as being 
too expensive for the policyholders. The government, it is 
said, would have had no such expense. But the government 
would never have increased the volume of life insurance as it 
has been increased; the government would never have pro- 
duced real savings at the rate of a billion and a half dollars 
a year during the depression. 

Reading the hearings before the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, one cannot help feeling that the insiders 
would like to destroy the system of life insurance by private 
companies, or subject it to such complete detailed control 
by the government that it would be operated practically by 
government officials. We are now considering before the 
Banking and Currency Committee a bill to regulate invest- 
ment trusts. Some regard it as a preview of what the insur- 
ance companies are to receive from the S.E.C. It overrides 
all questions of interstate commerce and State control. It 
requires a license for all directors and officers. It prescribes 
detailed rules of action, and gives the S.E.C. power to make 
still more detailed regulations. It forces capital structures to 
be changed, and leaves wide discretion to the S.E.C. to say 
what dividends shall be paid. Elaborate provisions aim at 
the removal of directors who might conceivably have some 
interest which might conceivably be conflicting. 

If this bill is passed, it is an excellent precedent for federal 
regulation of insurance companies. The abuses in your in- 
dustry are not as bad as those in investment trusts. You 
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are already subject to State regulations as most investment 
trusts are not. But these are minor differences to those who 
yearn to extend federal power. 

The idea that excessive power exists in the directors and 
officers of these companies seems a mere excuse for trans- 
ferring that power to the government. The vision of a few 
men sitting around a table in New York, determining the 
economic course of this country, has always seemed ridiculous 
to me. They would have no effective means of putting their 
conclusions into force if they ever attempted to reach such 
conclusions. The government, with all its power, found 
under the N.R.A., and since the N.R.A., that it is almost 
an impossible task for any man or any group of men to 
direct the lives and daily transactions of millions of men 
and women in a tremendous nation like the United States. 
The idea that a few men can do it with no government 
behind them is fantastic. 

There is, however, a real danger in the concentration of 
economic power. But it is not the danger of concentrating 
that power in the directors of life insurance companies; it 
is the danger of the concentration of all economic power in 
a few government officials. Such concentration is just as 
likely to be used for selfish purposes; it is more likely to be 
used for political purposes; it is less likely to be used for the 
benefit of the policyholders. 

The truth is that the motive power behind the attack on 
life insurance companies is supplied by those who wish to 
change the whole American system of individual enterprise. 
Life insurance, advertising and salesmanship are criticised 
because they provide the present system with life and growth, 
and make it succeed. 

The American agency system is a typical example. It has 
sold thrift and individual self-reliance to the people of the 
United States against every force that was operating through 
the midst of the depression. It has contributed to our stand- 
ard of living just the way the automobile, electrical appli- 
ances, the radio, and other modern inventions have contributed 
to our standard of living and our increased national wealth. 
These are present satisfactions. People see them and want 
them, and yet there would not be many sold and these indus- 
tries would not have developed as they have except for 
advertising and salesmen. 

Of course salesmanship is even more essential in the case 
of life insurance. No matter that its principles are humani- 






tarian, and that application of these principles produces great 
good for the individual and for the community. It is harder 
to persuade a man to forego some present enjoyment than 
it is to sell him the means of enjoying himself. People save 
because the advantage of saving is pointed out to them and 
sold to them by the life insurance agents. The spendthrift 
philosophy has met little organized resistance during the de- 
pression except from the life insurance agents. 

I wonder what the condition of many families would be, 
what the cost to all the rest of us as citizens would be, if 
the life insurance agent had failed to seek them out and to 
divert their thoughts from today’s immediate needs to to- 
morrow’s possible emergencies. I wonder how many of 
these families would have gone into bankruptcy or on 
W.P.A. if there had been no agency system to carry to their 
doors the benefits of life insurance. The depression would 
have been less severe, the hardships of individuals easier to 
bear, the demands on government less, if life insurance had 
grown even more rapidly than it did. 

We owe a debt of gratitude, therefore, to the agents for 
their work. The people of West Virginia owe a debt of 
gratitude to your Association for educating and training the 
life insurance agent so that he may know his job. You have 
raised his standard of performance. 

The agency system is worth the money that it costs. 
Present attacks on life insurance are likely to become less 
violent. But I should still advise you to keep a close watch 
on Washington. Your policyholders need protection from 
government regulation. They need protection from inflation 
of the currency which would destroy their life’s savings. 
You will find many more friends in Congress than were 
there two years ago, and you will find those friends more 
active. 

Life insurance is an inspiration to democratic government. 
So long as the people insist on its continuation, so long as 
they are willing to put aside present satisfactions for the 
future welfare of their family, we can look forward with 
confidence to a country which will grow. So long as the 
industry stands on its own feet, does a good job, we can 
know that it will not degenerate into a bureau of the gov- 
ernment. So long as the dead hand of bureaucracy leaves 
some independence and elasticity to the life insurance com- 
panies, life insurance will remain one of the greatest of 
American institutions. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW OF HIS QUALIFICATIONS 
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HO is your doctor? By this I do not mean 

W whether his name is Jones or Smith, whether he 

lives in Park Avenue or somewhere in the lower 

east side. I mean to ask how much you really know about 
your doctor and his qualifications. 

If you are planning to purchase an automobile you will 
want to know its horsepower, something about the ignition, 
how many cylinders it has. But if you need a doctor you 
are likely to ask an elevator boy. If you go shopping to buy 
a suit of clothes you will examine the texture, and wish also 
to know something about the reputation of the house where 
you are making the purchase. But if you need a doctor you 
will probably call the one whom you met at the club or at 





church, with no knowledge whatever of what manner of 
physician he may be, or how far he has advanced in his 
profession. 

Now I can imagine many of you who are listening to me 
are saying to yourselves: “That’s true; but I know some- 
thing about automobiles, and about clothing, enough at least 
to be able to protect myself against imposition; but I know 
nothing about doctors.” 

So that is why I am speaking to you on this subject. I 
think it is vitally important that you should know some- 
thing about doctors; that you should know how to satisfy 
yourself that you are choosing a good one, and one suited 
to your requirements. If more people were informed on 
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this subject doctors would be better doctors, and patients 
would be better patients, and a large part of the agitation 
for socialized medicine would disappear. 

I shall now list the qualifications I think you should seek 
in a physician, and how to go about to inquire whether or 
not a medical man measures up to them. 

Integrity 

Standing in the profession 
Branch of medicine practiced 
Skill and experience 

5. Personality 


& wh 


Integrity. If your life or health, or the well-being of a 
relative or friend is at stake, you had better get an honest 
man as your physician. Fortunately in this particular you 
are fairly well protected against making a mistake. You 
are not likely to pick one of the scapegoats of the profession, 
for they are a small minority. The practitioner who con- 
tinuously mulcts his patients, frightening them as to the 
seriousness of their ailment to extort money from them, or 
uses other tricks of the charlatan to deceive patients to his 
own advantage, soon falls afoul of his brother practitioners, 
for these things travel from patient to patient and from 
doctor to doctor, and at last become known. Beware of the 
doctor who has a special cure. He is fraudulent. Cures and 
new methods of treatment become known to all the profes- 
sion with great rapidity. It is a doctor’s duty to convey to 
the profession as a whole any new knowledge he acquires. 
invariably, the man who pretends to special information, or 
special skill, or special methods, not known to others, and 
kept secret for his own patients alone, is a charlatan. There 
are no exceptions to this rule. At least in 40 years of the 
practice of my profession I have neither encountered an 
exception nor met a reputable person who knew of one. 

Standing in the Profession. This, too, is essentially a 
test of integrity as well as ability. The standard is a rough 
one to apply, in a way of speaking it is merely a separation 
of the sheep from the goats. If 1 were you, and I needed a 
doctor, I would make it my most serious business to know 
whether he was a member of his county medical society. 
Perhaps this may be considered a negative test if he is a 
member, but a positive one if he is not. The reason is easy 
to see. One of the principal jobs of the medical society is 
to set standards and discipline members who break the rules. 
And the rules, | might add, are generally for the protection 
and the well-being of the patient. Now the man who joins 
his county medical society signifies that he intends to abide 
by the rules, and he makes himself subject to investigation 
and suspension or dismissal if he doesn’t. But the man who 
is not a member of the medical society is immune. Unless 
he breaks the penal law, he cannot be reached. Two-thirds 
of the physicians licensed to practice medicine in New York 
State are members of their county medical societies. This 
automatically makes them members of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Now I do not wish to be unfair to the other one-third. 
Doctors are individualists. They also possess considerable 
initiative and a highly critical faculty. A few eligible men 
do not belong to the medical society because they can’t run 
it, or don’t like the way it is run, and there are some who 
have salaried positions in laboratories, schools or health de- 
partments, and are not engaged in private practice. These 
men, while eligible to membership, can get along without it, 
for the primary advantages and obligations of membership 
concern the private practitioner. 

There are nearly 17,200 members of the Medical Society 










of the State of New York. Our annual meeting will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel May 6-9. Thousands 
of doctors from all over the state will gather to attend scien- 
tific sessions which will present to them new knowledge, and 
new experience with old knowledge, on many subjects con- 
nected with the practice of medicine. ‘The doctor goes to 
school again. He can keep up to date when he belongs to 
his medical society, and reads his medical journal. Scientific 
sessions are held not only at the annual meetings of the state 
society, but at district branch meetings, as well as county 
society meetings. A few physicians are satisfied with the 
education they obtained in medical schools, but, if I were 
you, trying to pick a doctor, I would want one who is a 
member of his medical society if for no other reason than 
his interest in the advancement of his profession. And I 
would pick one, too, who attended his medical society meet- 
ings. Ask your doctor when next you see him: “Are you 
going to attend the state medical society meeting in May?” 
If he is inclined to be slipping into a rut—and who of us 
does not run that risk?—you might help jar him out of it a 
bit by telling him what I have just said. And you are at 
liberty to quote me, as president of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York. 

I hardly need say more as to the advantages of organiza- 
tion, and how belonging to an organization evaluates its 
members—for you men of Kiwanis are already appreciative 
of this fact. 

Branch of Medicine Practiced. The practice of medicine, 
as you doubtless know, is divided into branches. First comes 
the general practitioner. Nine times out of ten, he is the 
man you want. We are told that he is losing ground, that 
he was all right for the horse and buggy days, but that now 
everybody ought to have a specialist. Now I can speak on 
this subject with some right to be believed, for I am a spe- 
cialist myself. But I take off my hat to the good general 
practitioner. Upon him, I truly believe, depends the health 
of the race. At least eighty-five per cent of the ills of the 
sick do not call for any skill not possessed by his well- 
rounded experience. He is thinking in terms of all parts of 
the body, of the patient as a unit, not as an envelope in 
which are housed the various organs which pertain to his 
particular specialty. When a specialist is called, the proper 
place for him is as adviser and assistant to the general practi- 
tioner. The specialist gives the general practitioner the bene- 
fit of special knowledge and skill in instances where either 
diagnosis is not fully determined or method of treatment is 
in doubt. As a rule, it is not to the advantage of the patient 
that the specialist should replace the private practitioner in 
the management of a case, for the specialist’s knowledge of 
the patient, the history of the ailment, the entire background 
of the family problem, is too little wholly to supplant 
the physician in charge. Of course, if surgery is needed, 
the surgeon performs the operation, and is responsible for 
the after-care, but as to whether an operation is required at 
all, and when it should be done, the family doctor’s verdict, 
with the advice of the specialist, is of the highest value. 
There are, of course, various degrees of participation in a 
case by the specialist, but this should be decided by the 
family doctor, not by the patient. 

Too often, in this age of specialization, the patient takes 
a short cut direct to the specialist, thinking he is saving time 
and money. Here, indeed, “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” For in effect, when the patient decides what kind 
of specialist to select, he is diagnosing his own case, which 
it is impossible for him to do. Even if he is a physician him- 
self, he cannot safely diagnose his own case, and invariably 
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when ill, doctors place themselves in the hands of another 
physician. 

I wish to emphasize again that you will be better off if 
you do not consult the specialist directly, but go first to your 
family doctor. Perhaps I would do well at this point to 
amplify the matter in greater detail. As I have said before, 
if there are no complications, doubts, or findings that require 
skills not possessed by the general practitioner, a specialist 
is not needed at all. Suppose that a patient, with a limited 
knowledge of the practice of medicine, but knowing there 
are such men as specialists, decides, for example, to consult 
what is known as a gastroenterologist because he feels un- 
comfortable in the region of his stomach. The man he picks 
will be one who specializes in diseases of the intestinal tract. 
But the patient is not as smart as he thinks he is. A pain in 
the region of the stomach may mean appendicitis or even 
heart trouble, and have nothing whatever to do with the 
stomach. When the patient makes his selection of a specialist, 
he is, in fact, trying to practice medicine on himself, and 
diagnosing his own case. Now even if he were a doctor, 
he would be foolish to try to diagnose his own case, and not 
being a doctor, he is doubly foolish. For just as the specialist 
has a greater knowledge and experience in his specialty, 
when the case falls within that specialty, so he is probably 
less familiar with general diagnosis which is the province, 
the specialty, if I may use the term, of the general practi- 
tioner. So we see examples of people going from one kind 
of specialist to another, in a fruitless effort to diagnose their 
own cases. And they complain about the high cost of med- 
ical care. If they had gone to a general practitioner in the 
beginning the nature of the disease might have been learned 
at once, and the problem solved at little trouble and ex- 
pense. If this were not possible, such a patient would be 
referred directly to the kind of specialist needed, and a selec- 
tion when made by the family doctor, would be more likely 
to result in getting a good man than a choice made by the 
patient who can do little more than guess at the specialist’s 
ability. 

There was a time not many years ago when a physician 
could set himself up as a specialist without anything more 
than his own opinion of himself to back up his claims. A 
short course in a medical school, or self confidence alone, was 
enough to warrant this assumption of specialized knowledge 
and skill. A few years ago the medical profession set about 
to alter this situation. Men of acknowledged eminence in 
the specialties began to advocate national specialty boards to 
certify specialists as competent. These boards had no legal 
status; this was not necessary. Each specialty has its own 
society of practitioners who meet for the discussion of med- 
ical problems pertaining to their special branch of practice. 
They are careful about admissions to their membership, to 
be sure that only competent men are included, so these organ- 
izations welcomed the new development, which progressed 
with the aid and approval of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The national boards, when set up, began to function 
by receiving the applications of doctors who sought certifica- 
tion. These applicants were carefully scrutinized. They were 
required to establish their knowledge and proficiency under 
examination by leading members of the profession engaged 
in the specialty. Today this procedure has gone so far that 
recently a directory has been published containing the names 
and addresses of more than 14,000 specialists in the United 
States, all of whom have been accredited. Professional facts 
are given as to each one—enough so that an informed person 
desiring to learn the qualifications of any specialist can 
readily determine his standing within the group to which 
he belongs. It will not be long before it will be utterly 








impossible for an inadequately trained physician to set him- 
self up as a specialist. Ways of measuring his abilities have 
been developed by the profession itself as a protection to the 
public. This you will understand perfectly as being in ac- 
cordance with Kiwanian principles of fair dealing and ob- 
servance of the golden rule. 

Skill and Experience. The measure of a medical man’s 
ability is not easy to obtain. I wish it could be made easier. © 
This can be done only within general limits. Even doctors 
are not always able to make close comparisons of ability 
between men in the same layer, so to speak, of the profession. 

By and large, the primary test is how far the doctor in 
question has advanced in his profession, what societies have 
accepted him as a member, what his hospital affiliations are. 
If he is a surgeon, and belongs to the American College of 
Surgeons, it is in his favor. If he is a physician, and belongs 
to the American College of Physicians, it is in his favor. 
These are scientific organizations. They accept only serious 
practitioners who have acquired acceptable proficiency. If 
you are desirous of knowing all you can about a doctor’s 
qualifications, you will also wish to inquire with what hos- 
pital he is associated, and the position which he holds in the 
hospital. This is a measure of the degree of approval given 
his work by the practitioners of superior position on the staff 
of the hospital, who are better able to learn by close associa- 
tion with him what his merits are than any one else can 
possibly know. If they have advanced him, he is probably 
worthy of advancement. However, the line here cannot be 
drawn too fine. There are plenty of young men on their 
way to the top who hold subordinate appointments and who 
are fully as well qualified as older men who may have gained 
higher promotion by lapse of time. So it is impossible, and 
also futile, to try to determine who is the so-called “best” 
doctor among perhaps half a dozen or a dozen who hold 
important positions in a certain hospital. Their grade may 
vary while all are of proved high ability. It is futile to try 
to draw distinctions too fine because any one of a number 
of doctors will be equally well able to take care of a given 
case. In all well regulated hospitals the patient has the 
benefit of the counsel and advice of any doctor associated 
with the institution whose experience might throw light upon 
his condition. The sick man may not know it, as he lies 
there on his cot, but his case is listed, and his own doctor is 
watching him, and calling for any aid that may be needed 
from men who might have superior experience or judgment. 

Many such facts as these about doctors can be determined 
by consulting the American Medical Association’s directory 
containing the names of every licensed doctor in the United 
States, with a great deal of information about each one. 
More information can be obtained by consulting some of the 
state society directories. For example, the New York State 
Medical Society publishes a medical directory of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. It lists every licensed physician 
in these states. The volume is a book of 900 pages. It tells 
you whether the doctor is a member of his medical society, 
the school and year of his graduation, the recognized hon- 
orary societies to which he belongs, his hospital appointments, 
and positions held. 

It is especially necessary in matters pertaining to the prac- 
tice of medicine that there be strict regulation and discipline, 
for in this realm the purchaser is ignorant and credulous. 
He is likely to listen to the glib talker who promises the 
most. The patient is not well equipped to estimate the 
worth of a doctor from externals. We are all judging each 
other in life; in fact, the success or failure of a business- 
man or a lawyer may easily depend on his ability to judge 
other men. But here he is on an equal footing with the man 
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he judges, while in matters of medicine, a first year medical 
student could overwhelm any business man with superior 
knowledge. So, to protect the public against the blandish- 
ments of doctors who might be tempted to exploit the patient, 
using their superior knowledge against, rather than in behalf 
of, the patient’s interest, the organized profession intervenes, 
and regulates the behavior of its members. 

There is one more indispensable qualification of the med- 
ical man of your choice, and in this particular, the patient is 
well able to make a good selection without help from any- 
body. 

Personality. You will wish to select a doctor in whom 
you can have confidence, the type of man you will respect 
as well as trust. This is largely a matter of personal liking. 
Let me say that there is no question that you are in better 
hands with a doctor you like than one you dislike, other 
things being equal. You will be more inclined to take his 
advice, if you like him; you will have fewer doubts of his 
ability and honesty, if you like him; it will be easier for you 
to confront his bill for services, and to pay it, if you like 
him, than if you do not. All physicians know that there are 
times in serious illness when the matter of personality is of 
grave importance. Every person attached to a hospital can 
bear witness that there are doctors who can walk through a 
ward without pausing, and the patients seem to feel better. 
On the other hand, there are other men who leave negative 
impressions as they visit the bedside. Such men are more 
naturally intended for the laboratory, or the class room; and 
some of them are individuals of considerable capacity. They 
are not qualified to be bedside doctors, and of course they 
do not pursue this type of activity for long, unless, perhaps, 
they be men of such outstanding ability that their reputation 
alone turns their misfortune into an asset. 

I have placed personality last in my list of qualifications, 
for it is really of the least actual importance. It must be 
recognized, however, as important, but inasmuch as it 
usually takes care of itself, there is no need for me to em- 
phasize the point. The trouble has been, in most instances 
of dissatisfaction with doctors, that personality was the first 
and only matter considered by the patient in making his 
choice. Attractive personality is not necessarily associated 
with ability. In fact, the charlatan and quack possess to a 
high degree the ability to inspire confidence in the credulous 
and ignorant. They are good talkers, convincing listeners, 
and sell themselves effectively by an assertion of capacities 
which they do not possess. 

As I bring to a close my discourse on the subject “Who 
Is Your Doctor?” I am wondering how many of you listen- 
ing to me are, in fact, your own doctors. Previously I have 
mentioned self-diagnosis which is undertaken by the patient 
who tries to pick a specialist. But this is not the only type 
of self-diagnosis. Every physician listens daily to the story 
of patients who come in to tell him exactly what disease they 
have. They do not know that pains are often referred—for 
example, that a so-called “rheumatic” pain in the shoulder 
which is quite like arthritis may be caused, in fact, by a 
sinus infection. The physician will check the patient’s state- 


ment of symptoms against other facts he knows how to find 
out, so such instances as these are not dangerous unless self- 
diagnosis is coupled with self-medication. Serious disease 
and death can be the result of the patient treating himself. 
First, he may be wrong in his diagnosis, and by delaying to 
consult a doctor his condition may be aggravated beyond 
help. And the treatraent he gives himself may be the worst 
thing to do under the given conditions. Many a cathartic 
taken for stomach trouble has ruptured an appendix beyond 
repair. When sulphanilamide was first introduced it was 
available for purchase by anybody, though it is a powerful 
drug needing careful administration by a physician who 
watches closely its effects. Numbers of persons who thus 
treated themselves died as a result. We know that most 
cases of pneumonia start with a common cold and fever— 
but the drug store clerk will sell you something ‘“‘good for a 
cold” if you ask him. But if it is pneumonia, you may delay 
so late that even modern technique cannot help you. Almost 
everybody knows what is good for a headache, though it 
may not be very good for high blood pressure or faulty 
vision. A pain in the back may be so like lumbago that the 
patient who is his own doctor thinks all he needs is a good 
liniment, or a home application of short-wave diathermy, 
but it could be a stone in the kidney requiring prompt 
operation. 

Perhaps your doctor is a member of an unorthodox group 
of medical practitioners who infest the state, practicing 
medicine though they are not lawfully allowed to heal the 
sick. Many of these cults fix upon one simple easy cause of 
all disease, which appeals to the credulity of persons with 
no scientific knowledge. Ask such a man what university 
teaches his method, except his own special commercialized 
school; whether the claims he makes are substantiated by 
any teacher in a recognized school or college anywhere; find 
out whether he studied elementary physics, chemistry, physi- 
ology and went any farther than high school before he took 
up the study of healing by short-cut methods. His so-called 
“school” is probably conducted for the profit only of its 
owners. Plenty of recognized medical schools are open to 
men who can qualify to enter them; the examinations held 
by the state before licenses are issued to physicians cover 
only subjects recognized as essential basic knowledge by 
real educators, in real universities which are not conducted 
for private profit but freed wholly of the commercial motive. 
If your doctor cannot answer your questions by reference 
to the opinions of men who have won a high position in the 
realm of science and education you may be assured that you 
are in the hands of an impostor, no matter how certain he 
may seem to be of his own ability to cure you. This very 
certainty should be ground for suspicion. In medicine, as 
in life, little is certain. 

I thank you for this opportunity to talk to you about the 
qualifications of the men in my profession. If you have re- 
ceived a little more insight into the manner of man the 
doctor is, and so become better able to make a selection of 


one upon whom you are to repose a serious responsibility, I 
shall be happy indeed. 
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